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EFORE the Toleration Act had granted the dissenter 
a way out of his civil and religious difficulties, his lot 
was a hard one. For dissent meant more than refusal 
to worship in the parish church: it severed the sectarian from 
the body politic. Church and state being one, he who remained 
without the walls of the former found himself thrust out of the 
latter. Some dissenters therefore outwardly conformed—a few 
to save their freedom and property, others to enter politics and 
by this means secure legislation which would better their con- 
dition. Among those who, refusing to conform, steadfastly en- 
dured heavy fines and imprisonment were the Quakers, whose 
lot was the more difficult because they refused to take oaths. 
This conscientious scruple prevented them from defending their 
rights in court, proving wills, becoming freemen in municipal 
corporations, and, in many instances, voting for members of 
parliament. 
At first the Quakers in a measure accepted this exclusion. 





1 The author wishes to express her appreciation of the grant for research in England 
from the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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They did not hesitate to protest in pamphlets against intolerant 
legislation as both contrary to “our undoubted Right by the 
Law of God, of Nature, and of our own Country,” and unwise 
from an economic point of view;? but they preferred to avoid 
any closer contact with politics. Penn voiced their attitude 
when in 1673 he wrote that they were “actually unconcerned 
with the government,” for “it is not our business to medle 
[sic] with government; but to obey and suffér for Conscience- 
sake.’’® 

For the first decade and a half after the Restoration the sect 
followed this policy. Undoubtedly, its ideology led it at first to 
remain aloof from the world. The early Quakers had conscious- 
ly patterned their conduct upon that of the apostolic church; 
and in imitation of the primitive Christians they prided them- 
selves upon their unworldliness, their exclusive concern with 
proselytizing, and with the search for their own salvation. And 
if they were not thrown to the lions or did not serve to illuminate 
a Roman holiday, still they did not lack for a hagiology. In 
defiance of the laws against printing unlicensed books, accounts 
of the cruel treatment given to Quaker prisoners and petitions 
for their release, as well as for the repeal of the savage laws 
against nonconformity, poured forth from the Quaker press.‘ 
Unjust trials were eloquently recounted.’ Martin Mason, in un- 

2See pamphlet by William Penn, The great case of liberty of conscience once more 
briefly debated & defended (London, 1670), p. 48, and tracts by George Fox and others. 
In 1660, for instance, the Quakers issued nine tracts addressed to Charles II and nine 


to parliament; in 1661, eight to the king and five to parliament. 


~ 


Penn, Wisdom justified of her children, reprinted in Select works (London, 1771), 
p. 364. 

‘ For a list of these pamphlets see Joseph Smith, A descriptive catalogue of Friends’ 
books (2 vols.; London, 1867), I, 659-86, for works by George Fox, and II, 446-54, 
for anonymous works issued by the group. Thus in 1662 A brief relation of the persecu- 
tions and cruelties that have been acted upon the... . Quakers in and about the city of 


London . . . . listed 893 prisoners. 


5 The cry of the innocent for justice: being a relation of the tryal of John Crook and 
others (London, 1662) and the historic account of the trial of William Penn and William 
Meade, The people's ancient and just liberties asserted (London, 1670), are typical of 


this class of pamphlets. 
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inspired doggerel, pleaded with his sovereign and the privy 
council: 

Come then O England’s King, 

Drink at pure Wisdoms Spring, 

And you his council turn your Eyes 

To Israel’s Light, if you’l be wise... . 
to the end that they might grant freedom of worship.° 

But the host of petitions and pamphlets addressed to king 
and parliament availed almost nothing. It was true that Charles 
II, by the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, freed hundreds 
of Quakers from prison and that at the request of George 
Whitehead, one of the ablest and most aggressive converts to 
Quakerism, he used his prerogative to release others.’ Yet, it 
was not that he disliked nonconformists less but that he favored 
Roman Catholics more. The short life of his Declaration of In- 
dulgence, followed, as it was, by his alliance with the Anglicans, 
revealed him to the sect as a broken reed. The priceless boon of 
civil and religious liberty could not, the Quakers saw, be se- 
cured from him. As for parliament, a few bold spirits had tried 
to use their influence with it in 1661 to secure favorable legisla- 
tion;* the reply had been the savage laws of the Clarendon Code. 
Since then, except for petitions, they had left parliament alone. 
Only prayers, they had learned by experience, could be their 
weapons. 

Such a passive policy might have worked well if they had 
been unmolested. But prayers, while they consoled the prison- 
ers, did not check the angry zeal with which priest and magis- 
trate, like the hosts of Midian, harried the dissenters; and as this 
zeal grew more intense, the Quakers realized that if they were 
not to be snuffed out by persecution they must alter their 
tactics. The outbreak of another orgy of intolerance in 1675 
coincided with (if it did not result in) the first signs of a change 
in Quaker policy. For within the sect itself a transformation had 

6 Martin Mason, A faithful warning with good advice from Israel's God, to England's 
king, and his council (London, 1660), p. 6. 


7 George Whitehead, The Christian progress ... . of George Whitehead . . . . (Lon- 
don, 1725), pp. 350-56. 


8 Whitehead, pp. 262-71; Commons journals, VIII, 305. 
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come about. Under the leadership of George Fox, the founder 
of the sect, who combined rare spiritual gifts with shrewd tacti- 
cal ability, the scattered groups or meetings of Quakers, hither- 
to connected only by the visits of itinerant evangelists and by 
letters, had been organized into the Annual Meeting. Each 
spring Quakers from all England met in London to transact 
business; and for the rest of the year two London groups, the 
Second Day’s Morning Meeting and the Meeting for Sufferings, 
composed of leading Quakers, acted as executives for the sect. 
Such centralization implied an abandonment of the unworldli- 
ness which had characterized the sect in its early days and the 
adoption of new policies and strategy, the more so as the 
Quakers had increased in numbers and wealth. Henceforth 
their political procedure was to embrace two types of activities: 
a definite effort to influence elections to parliament and, after 
election, astute lobbying. 

The first evidence of this change in policy was seen in the 
advice of the Second Day’s Morning Meeting in 1675, when it 
seemed possible that the Cavalier Parliament would be dis- 
solved, that Quakers should support only those candidates who 
would sign an agreement actively to work for toleration.® 
Obviously, the Morning Meeting was following political de- 
velopments and was ready to profit by its information. Again, 
at the time of elections for the Oxford Parliament in 1681, the 
Meeting for Sufferings counseled Quakers to vote for men who 
were “‘against persecution and popery.’”!° 

With such admonitions in mind the Quakers entered upon 
their political career. But even at the hustings the obstacle 
erected by their scruples stocd in the way, for, if any candidate 
or voter demanded, they must, before they “gave their voice,” 
swear that they were qualified to vote.'' Refusal to swear, not 
only often lost them their right to vote, but rendered them con- 
spicuous and in many cases, especially when their definite align- 
ment with one political party aroused the hostility of a powerful 


®W. C. Braithwaite, Second period of Quakerism (London, 1919), p. 90. For the 
history of the centralization of Quakerism see ibid., chap. x. 


10 Thid., p. 98. 


11 (George Petyt], Lex parliamentaria (London, n.d.), p. 157. 
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opposition, resulted in prosecution for nonconformity. On this 
account some Quakers felt that the passive policy should be 
continued,” but the supporters of this view were now in the 
minority. 

More ardent spirits—George Fox, William Penn, and George 
Whitehead—dominated the Second Day’s Morning Meeting 
and the Meeting for Sufferings, and through them directed the 
policies of all Quakerdom. During the last vears of the reign of 
Charles II, therefore, the Quakers, supporting the country or 
moderate candidates against the court party, distinguished 
themselves by their political activity. So marked were their 
sympathies and influence that at court a rumor, intended for 
their ears, was set in motion to the effect that, if Penn or 
Whitehead would restrain the group in their hostility to the 
court party at the hustings, they might be freed from persecu- 
tion. The secretary of state, Sir Leoline Jenkins, on hearing the 
pleas of a fellow-countryman, Richard Davies, for his fellow- 
sectarians who were in prison, was perhaps making a veiled bid 
for their support when he regretted that the Quakers, by their 
voting for men who were against the king, had aligned them- 
selves with the king’s enemies.'* At Bristol so powerful was the 
sect’s influence that the court party there actually promised 
Penn that if the Quakers would turn their votes toward the 
Tories they would be no longer persecuted.'* The Quakers, 
then, had clearly become an element to be reckoned with. 

William Penn took an especially active part in electioneering. 
The liberalism of Algernon Sidney having won his sympathy, 
he rallied his fellow-sectarians to the polls and took an active 
part in Sidney’s candidacy in 1677 at Guildford and again in 
1679 at Bramber, Bucks. Indeed, the failure of the sheriff to 
return Sidney, who had the majority of votes at Guildford, in- 

2 That this mistrust of political activity persisted as late as 1698 is seen in a letter 
of Henry Gouldney quoted in Mrs. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, A Quaker post-bag (Lon- 


don, 1910), pp. 72-73. Even John Bright a century and a half later was not without his 
critics; see G. M. Trevelyan, The life of John Bright (London, 1913), pp. 101-5. 


18 Richard Davies, An account of the . . . . travels of . . . . Richard Davies (London, 
1794), p. 145. 


14 John Latimer, The annals of Bristol in the seventeenth century (Bristol, 1900), p. 400. 
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spired Penn, as he wrote to the thwarted candidate, to stir up 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of 
Essex, and other influential Whigs to protest against the sheriff’s 
illegal procedure. The Guildford recorder tried to make Penn 
take the oath; but, a biographer tells us, Penn refused to do 
so.© Penn’s zeal for his republican friend, thought the Meeting 
for Sufferings in 1679, was bringing upon him “great scandal,” 
so much so that it instructed one of its members to urge his re- 
turn to London.'® For the Quakers, although they had re- 
nounced their passive policy, were by no means prepared to go 
to the other extreme; the principle of moderation in all things, 
which later characterized the sect, already to a great extent 
ruled their actions. 

Penn’s literary activities were more to the taste of his fellow- 
sectarians, for he possessed a succinct, logical, and rational 
style, and he did not hesitate to use it to advance the cause of 
toleration. In pamphlets addressed to “‘the Supreme Authority 
of England,” he pointed out that the disfranchisement of non- 
conformists was “inconsistent with the Civil Government” and 
“contrary to the ancient laws of England.’’!’ Supporting his 
contention by quotations from laws and commentaries thereon, 
he declared that the present legislation was “‘in Alteration of old 
English Tenure.’”!* More apt to impress the realistic Charles IT 
and parliament must have been his argument that such laws 
caused “Decay of Trade, .. . . Depopulation of the Country, 
the Impoverishment of Many Thousand useful Inhabitants,’’!® 

To the electors he addressed pleas fur wisdom at the hustings. 
His England’s great interest in the choice of this new parliament, 
published in 1679, urged upon his readers the importance of 


18S. M. Janney, Life of William Penn (Philadelphia, 1852), pp. 153-54; cf. Thomas 
Clarkson, Memoirs of the life of William Penn (2 vols.; Dover, N.H., 1920), I, 97; and 
Henry Sidney, Diary of the times of Charles II (2 vols.; London, 1843), I, 70, 71, 115-17. 

16 See minute quoted in Braithwaite, p. 95. 

17 Penn, The great case of liberty of conscience once more briefly debated & defended, 
pp. 3, 10. 


18 Penn, England's present interest discovered . . . . (London, 1675), pp. 3-37. 


19 Penn, The continued cry of the oppressed for justice . . . . (London, 1675), p. 4. 
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electing wise, tolerant Protestants who would punish the king’s 
evil counselors, aid Protestant dissenters, and secure the king- 
dom from “Popery and Slavery.” So convinced was he of the 
economic, ethical, and spiritual values of freedom of worship 
that in time he included even the Roman Catholics in his scheme 
for toleration, and we find him in the reign of James II defying 
public opinion (and winning court approval) by his fearless, if 
anonymous, propaganda for repeal of the penal laws and tests.”° 
One of these pamphlets was licensed; and if the thesis it sup- 
ported—the repeal of the laws against papists—was calculated 
to please the monarch, it shrewdly appealed to the liberal- 
minded voter: 

. . and truly if we will yet scruple the Sincerity of the Prince, I know 
not an easier and better way to assure our selves, than by chusing such Per- 


sons to serve in Parliament, whose Love and Sincerity for this Liberty we 
have the greatest Confidence in... .2 


Because he was more politically minded than his group, Penn 
cannot be regarded as altogether its spokesman; he was, if not 
in the left wing of the sect, at least in advance of the majority 
of it. His ideas, nevertheless, were accepted by his readers as 
the pronouncements of his sect, the more so because many of 
them were published by the official Quaker printer, Andrew 
Soule. Thus, though he was not the typical Quaker of his 
period, he was regarded by outsiders as the spokesman of 
Quakerdom and therefore exerted much influence. But most of 
the Quakers considered politics as something to be avoided 
except when unavoidable. Because lobbying seemed more akin 
to proselyting, they regarded its as a more congenial activity. 
For during these years when they had been trying to procure 
the election of men favoring toleration, they had not overlooked 
the possibility that by assiduous and persistent use of personal 

204 persuasive to moderation .... (London, 1686); Good advice to the Church of 
England, Roman Catholicks, and Protestant dissenters (London, 1687); The great and 


popular objections against the repeal of the penal laws & tests briefly stated and considered 
. (London, 1688). 


31 Penn, The great and popular objections against the repeal of the penal laws & tests 
briefly stated and considered ...., p. 14. It was licensed February 4, 1688. 
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influence they might influence the votes of members of parlia- 
ment. The hostility toward dissent which the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment had shown in its earlier legislation had been slowly dis- 
appearing, partly because an even greater harm to the state 
than that which the fanatics (as the sectarians were termed) 
might do seemed threatened by the Roman Catholics, and part- 
ly because, as Whitehead pointed out, the by-elections had 
brought in men more kindly disposed toward dissent.” Aided 
by the political acumen which Penn was developing in his 
electioneering, the Quakers devoted themselves to the difficult 
task of impressing upon members of parliament the justice 





and, more particularly, the advantages of toleration. 

The session of 1675 saw extraordinary activity on the part of 
the Quakers. Fox remained in London during the entire session,”* 
while Penn sacrificed the cheerful prospects of a visit to the 
erudite Lady Conway and declined to meet Richard Baxter in 
order that he might attend parliament “for the releise of many 
of our poor distressed friends.’’** Four petitions were presented 
for the consideration of the legislature. These efforts resulted 
in no legislation favorable to the sect, but Fox at least could 
record that nothing had been done against it.” 

In 1677 the Meeting for Sufferings, which took under its 
supervision both the propaganda on behalf of and the actual 
work of freeing prisoners, appointed five Quakers to visit the 
house of commons. Henceforth in the minutes of this organiza- 
tion occur frequent references to lobbying. In May, 1678, 
eleven members were sent to the house to consult “some par- 
ticular members” as to what steps they should take for their 
relief. Fifteen Quakers attended the first sitting of the session 


2 Whitehead, p. 490. 
23 George Fox, Journal (2 vols.; Cambridge, 1911), II, 310. 


24M. H. Nicolson (ed.), Conway letters (New Haven, 1930), pp. 401-2; letter of 
Penn to Richard Baxter, August 11, 1675, Baxter MSS in John Williams Library, 
London, II, fol. 303. 


% George Fox, Journal, II, 310. 
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in October, after which five were appointed to go regularly to 
Westminster.” 

But persecution continued. Not content with the many 
severe laws against dissent, the magistrates found that the re- 
fusal of the Quakers to swear laid them open to prosecution 
under the laws against Roman Catholics.”’ The situation was 
rapidly becoming intolerable. In the hope that the house of 
commons would take steps to relieve their lot, a petition was 
prepared and on March 16, 1678, was handed by the Quakers 
to Sir Thomas Lee as he entered Westminster Hall. He there- 
upon took up the matter in the house. In the debate which fol- 
lowed, Sir Francis Winnington, who was then wavering in his 
allegiance, put aside his Tory prejudices and spoke stoutly on 
the Quakers’ behalf.2* They could not come within the laws 
against papists, he declared, because they were not known when 
such laws were made. Others feared that if the Quakers were 
specifically excluded from the penalties of such laws, Roman 
Catholics would disguise themselves as Quakers; some doubted 
whether the Quakers could be called Protestants at all because 
they differed from them so much in beliefs. In spite of the fact 
that many more spoke against the Quakers than in their behalf, 
it was resolved that a committee should inquire into the state of 
Quakers and other dissenters, particularly whether they had 
been convicted of being popish recusants and had been punished 
accordingly.”® 


26 MS in Friends’ Reference Library, London, Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
I, fols. 49, 56, 71. 

27 The acts were 23 Eliz., c. 1, p. 5; 29 Eliz., c. 6; and 3 Jac. I, c. 4. The MS in 
Friends’ Reference Library, London, for Joseph Besse’s Collections of the sufferings 
of the people called Quakers, II, fols. 575-78, and the minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings contain frequent references to such prosecutions. 

28 For the political affiliations of Sir Francis Winnington, see E. S. DeBeer, ““Mem- 
bers of the court party in the house of commons, 1670-1678,’ Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, XI (1933), 23. 

29 Anchitell Grey, Debates of the house of commons, 1667-1694 (10 vols.; London, 
1763), V, 250-55. 
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As might be expected, the ablest Quakers appeared before the 
committee. Penn expounded the evil treatment which his fel- 
low-sectarians had received. ““We have been as the wool-sacks, 
and common Whipping-Stock of the Kingdom,” he declared, 
while he insisted that there were no more loyal folk in the land 
than they. But although the committee agreed to make pro- 
vision for the Quakers in a bill pending, and although the 
house of commons, possibly moved by the “‘good account” the 
Quakers gave of themselves before the bar of the house, seemed 
favorably inclined, the sudden prorogation of parliament ended 
all hopes of the measure becoming a law.*® The Quakers, never- 
theless, found much consolation in the fact that any steps for 
their relief had been taken, and they did not hesitate to blazon 
abroad the news that the house of commons had accepted as 
satisfactory their “Protestation, or Declaration, to distinguish 
Protestant Dissenters from Popish Recusants.’’*! 

For the next year or so the excitement of the Popish Plot 
loomed too large in men’s minds to permit the Quakers to gain 
their ends. Undaunted, they continued to protest their al- 
legiance to king and parliament. Their loyalty, their petitions, 
and their assiduous attendance upon parliament seemed about 
to be rewarded in 1680 when a bill “for exempting his Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects, dissenting from the Church of England, 
from the Penalties of certain Laws,” was considered by the 
house of commons. To those who would exclude from the bene- 
fits of the measure the Quakers as not being Protestants and 
also as not being willing to arm against Roman Catholics, 
strange arguments were offered. Even if they would not make 
war, declared Sir William Jones, they could “‘fight with their 
Purses,” while another member recounted his conversation at 
the door with a Quaker who replied to his declaration that the 
Quakers could not expect benefits because of their pacifism with 

3° Penn, Works, pp. xxiv-xxvi; Grey, V, 253; John Gough, History of the people 
called Quakers (4 vols.; Dublin, 1759), I, 484; Whitehead, pp. 406-8. 


31 Account of Whitehead’s trial in his Christian progress, pp. 407-9. Needless to say, 


the recorder declared that mere approval did not legalize the ‘‘Protestation.” 
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a tale that “‘we had like not long since to be robbed, and we 
fought stoutly, and so we will do against the Papists.’’ 

The Presbyterians and Independents, as the Quakers real- 
ized, had their own members of parliament who looked after 
their own faith; but the Quakers, unrepresented there, had to 
make the best of the committee meetings. These they attended 
faithfully, to make sure that no clause injurious to their own 
interests would be introduced into the bill. Early and late they 
watched the proceedings, only to have their hopes again 
crushed by the king’s sudden dissolution of parliament.** The 
four petitions which had been delivered to the king and parlia- 
ment, and hours of assiduous waiting in the lobby and com- 
mittee room, had been in vain; but if the Quakers had secured 
no legislation to lighten the dreary load of persecution, they at 
any rate had gained an acquaintance with parliamentary pro- 
cedure which later would stand them in good stead. 

The short life of parliament in the reign of James II gave 
them no opportunity actively to work for toleration. They did 
not overlook the gracious attitude of the monarch toward their 
sect, and through his prerogative they secured the freedom of 
many imprisoned Quakers. In return for these favors James II 
made a request of Whitehead: “You have a Right to Election 
of Members of Parliament: I would have your Friends to have 
a care that they do not give their Voices for such that are 
against Liberty of Conscience.”’*4 

The Glorious Revolution saw renewed political activity on 
the part of the Quakers. The debates on toleration were faith- 
fully attended by the Quakers, who watched over the rights of 
other dissenters as carefully as over their own. But the Act of 
Toleration, welcome as it was to the harassed Quakers, was not 
enough. Another privilege, to make affirmations instead of 


2 Grey, VII, 214-18. 
33 Whitehead, pp. 494-96. 


34 Whitehead, p. 621; letter from Fox to Robert Barclay, July 19, 1686 (about the 
“great Service thou hadst concerning ye Truth with ye King’’), Swarthmore MSS in 
Friends’ Reference Library, V, fol. 66. 
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swearing, must now be secured, as well as other rights. The 
wise caution of James II that they use their franchise with dis- 
crimination was not forgotten even when he had fled from Eng- 
land. And, as a hostile historian noted, “being in their Faction 
united, they could bring the weight and turn in many Elec- 
tions.”*> Although their refusal to take oaths still handicapped 
them, they found ingenious ways of circumventing the obstacle, 
especially if the officials in charge of the election knew that they 
would vote for the candidate they themselves favored. In one 
election the spokesmen for the seventy-three qualified Quakers 
merely handed in the list of their names and freeholds to the 
sheriff's deputy, who, without further inquiry, polled them “‘by 
calling over the list.”** Sometimes a sheriff, if he knew the 
Quakers favored his candidate, would allow all electors to vote 
without taking the oath.*” But the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections in the early 1690’s did not view the Quakers’ po- 
litical aspirations with as kindly an eye as did some sheriffs, 
and declared unseated any members whose elections had been 
swung by Quaker votes.** 

Thus, it became increasingly evident to the Quakers that, 
as long as they were not permitted to make affirmations—for 
they adhered steadfastly to the scriptural injunction, “Swear 
not at all’—in place of the ritual of swearing, lifting up their 
hands, kissing the Bible, and muttering, “So help me God,” 
they were to all intents and purposes disfranchised. That oc- 
casionally they could vote merely aggravated the situation; for 
if the election in which they had participated was disputed, the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, with the approval of the 
Tory house of commons, too often declared elected the person 
whose candidacy they had with good reason opposed. They 


% White Kennett, quoted in John Oldmixon, History of England during the reigns 
of King William and Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and King George (London, 1735), 
p. 19. 


3 Commons journal, X, 395-96. 
37 Commons journals, XI, 102-3, 395-96, 463; Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, 
“Camden Society,” XXXII (London, 1845), 391-92. 


38 Commons journals, X, 395-96; XI, 77-78, and passim. 
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therefore had to supplement their political activity with lobby- 
ing, even as they had before toleration was won. 

To secure from parliament a law giving them the right to 
make affirmations called for the most astute and shrewd 
maneuvers, the use of subtle pressure and unremitting zeal. 
The outsider found their tactics rather reprehensible. White 
Kennett wrote in scorn: 

It was indeed somewhat scandalous, to see, when any Bill or Petition was 
defending, wherein the Quakers had their Account or Design, what crowding, 
what solliciting, what treating and trading there was by that sly and artificial 
set of Men. .... ad 
An even more unfriendly critic described them as in constant 
attendance upon the house of commons during the early 1690’s: 
“Their broad Hatts, their short Crevatts, their dour Looks, 
Subtil Carriages,” made them prominent figures among the 
hangers-on of parliament, their obsequiousness the more marked 
by their obstinate refusal to remove their headgear. *° 

The Meeting for Sufferings continued to promote the cam- 
paign for favorable legislation. While parliament was in session, 
three men were appointed each week to attend and to keep 
themselves informed of happenings at Westminster; at the same 
time they were to make the acquaintance of members and 
present their case whenever possible. Benjamin Bealing, clerk 
of the Annual Meeting, was instructed to record daily the 
votes of the legislators, in order that the prejudices and politics 
of each member might be carefully studied.“ In Palace Yard 
near Parliament House, the Society of Friends, as the Quakers 
now called themselves, although the name was not in general 
use outside of the sect, had for their headquarters a chamber, 
evidently in a coffee house. Here during 1689 and 1690 Fox 
and other prominent Quakers consulted members of parlia- 


39 Quoted in Oldmixon, p. 191. 

40 Francis Bugg, The great mystery of the little whore further unfolded by a discourse 
dialoguewise (London, 1706), p. 61. George Keith, in An account of Quakers politicks 
(London, 1700), p. 34, mentioned that they were at a “chargeable solicitation during 
the Sessions to effect what they desired.” 

41 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, VII, 76-77. Unfortunately, no trace has 
been found of Bealing’s notes. 
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ment.* How effective these conferences were it is hard to say. 
Of the members mentioned by name—Sir William Honywood, 
John Dutton Colt, Major John Manley, Sir Robert Napier— 
as coming to the coffee house to meet Fox, none is recorded as 
having spoken for the Quakers or for toleration in the debates 
of 1689.4 

With a complacency heightened by the assurance that the 
passage of the Toleration Act had been largely due to their 
“Labour and attending,’ ** the Quakers set about to gain from 
parliament further legislation to ameliorate their condition. 
The ever present question of tithes, which the Quakers refused 
to pay, and the difficulties which stood in the way of getting 
recognition of their marriages, which were, of course, never 
solemnized in the parish churches, took a great deal of time 
and thought.” But these, important as they were, did not call 
forth efforts comparable to those expended upon securing the 
Affirmation Act, for, besides the difficulties at the hustings, the 
Quakers found themselves checked in nearly every activity: 

.... they could not sue for their debts, nor carry through their transac- 
tions with the customs and the excise, nor defend their titles, nor give evi- 
dence; they were, in strict law, unable to prove wills or be admitted to copy- 


holds, or take up their freedom in corporations. ... . Nor could they answer 
prosecutions in ecclesiastical courts for tithes and church rates.“ 


Late in 1698 the Meeting for Sufferings had drawn up a peti- 
tion on this subject and appointed Whitehead and William 
Meade, a citizen of good standing in London as well as a leading 
Quaker, to present it to the house of commons. Eleven other 
Quakers were to attend parliament as observers.*” But the Con- 
vention Parliament felt that it had done enough for dissent in 

* George Fox, Short journals and itinerary journal (Cambridge, 1925), pp. 190, 191, 
192, 219, 352. 

43 See William Cobbett, Parliamentary history, V, 263-66; Grey, IX, 252, 258. 

44 Whitehead, pp. 634-36. 

Fox, Short journals and itinerary journal, p. 219; A Quaker post-bag, p. 49; 
Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, VII, fols. 19, 28, 32, 42, 47, 74, 122, 130; 
VIII, fol. 3. 

* Braithwaite, p. 181. 

47 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, VII, fol. 96. 
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passing the Toleration Act; the petition of the Quakers for the 
right to make affirmations met the same fate as the proposals 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts and was rejected. 

The elections of 1690 brought in a Tory parliament. Un- 
daunted, Fox for the last time led his forces in an attack to 
secure favorable hearing for the petition for affirmations. The 
situation was complicated by divisions among the Quakers, the 
more conservative of whom disapproved of any form of affirma- 
tion and feared that “‘by the pretence of excusing us from the 
Common forme,” they might be led to make a statement “‘more 
invocating and impricating which many conclude amounts to 
an oath, or however beyond the Command of Christ that says: 
what is more than yea yea or nay nay comes of evill in Tem- 
porall concerne.”’ Parliament proved to be even less compliant 
than before, and Fox died in 1691 without seeing his great goal 
reached. *® 

Early in January, 1692, the Quakers felt that the time was 
ripe for another attack. Their decision seems rather indiscreet 
when one considers that the sect was in disfavor because of 
Penn’s friendship with James II and the rumors that he was 
plotting for his return. Then, too, the Tories in the house were 
more firmly in the saddle. But the Quakers went ahead and in- 
structed John Edge and John Vaughton to ask the solicitor 
general if he did not agree that it was “‘a seasonable time to get 
in a short Bill.”” He recommended that such a measure be pre- 
pared, but that it be presented in the house of lords because the 
lower house already had so much business under consideration. 
A committee of the Meeting for Sufferings thereupon drafted 
such a measure for his approval. Thanks to the favor of several 
peers,** it made rapid progress through the house of lords; and 
twelve days after its first reading it was passed.*° But the lower 
house voted, 103 to 73, that it should not be committed.” 

48.4 Quaker post-bag, p. 49; Fox, Short journals and itinerary journal, p. 219; Hist 
MSS Com., House of Lords MSS, XIII, App. 5, pp. 170-72. 

49 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, VIII, fols. 23, 29, 33, 44. 

50 Lords journals, XV, 56, 59, 62, 67, 73-74. 


51 Commons journals, X, 682. 
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Such defeats only confirmed the Quakers in their resolution 
to gain political rights as rapidly as possible. Seven months 
later the Meeting for Sufferings began another attack. A peti- 
tion was prepared asking the house of commons for leave to 
bring in a bill permitting affirmations; a committee of six was 
appointed to start working out such a measure; and Quakers 
throughout England were urged to write to their members, the 
Meeting for Sufferings undertaking to distribute their letters.” 
The solicitor general and Edmund Waller, the poet’s son, a 
recent convert to Quakerism, both of whom favored the peti- 
tion, were included in the committee of thirty-six appointed by 
the house of commons to consider it. It received favorable at- 
tention from the committee, which urged that, because other 
persons, not Quakers, were inconvenienced by the present state 
of the law, the Quakers should be permitted to make the affir- 
mations they wished; but when the question whether such a 
bill should be brought in was put to the house, it “‘passed in the 
negative.’”>® 

Checked at this point, the Meeting for Sufferings determined 
to use to a greater extent its most powerful weapon, the Quaker- 
owned forty-shilling freeholds. Possessors of the franchise were 
urged to bombard their members with letters; and in order to 
make sure that the arguments were put in the most convincing, 
as well as consistent, terms, the Meeting even appointed a com- 
mittee to censor this propaganda as it came in.*! Having thus 
prepared the minds of the members of the house of commons, 
it presented another petition in December, 1693. The legisla- 
tors listened to the reading of the requests that in deference to 
the Quakers’ “tender Conscience” and in order that they might 
maintain “their just Rights” they be permitted to make affirma- 
tions in the courts of chancery and exchequer, and summarily 
rejected it.® 

82 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, VIII, fols. 154, 160, 187; Keith, An ac- 
count of Quakers politicks, p. 16. 

53 Commons journals, X, 714, 734. 

54 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, VIII, 187; IX, 55, 63. The Second Day’s 
Morning Meeting acted as censor for printed matter. 


5 Commons journals, XI, 33. 
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For this rebuff the Quakers were quite ready to lay the blame 
on the shoulders of inimical pamphleteers, who were busy send- 
ing forth eloquent tracts, accusing them of heresy and Jacobit- 
ism. Prominent among these writers were the eminent non- 
juror, Charles Leslie, and an ex-Quaker, Francis Bugg, who 
possessed both an amazing repertoire of unpleasant tales about 
the Quakers and a vivid style. Bugg indeed took entire credit 
for the failure of their attempt to seek legislative relief. His 
pamphlet, Quakerism withering and Christianity reviving, which 
he had scattered in coffee houses and bestowed upon members 
of the house of commons, he claimed, led the house to reject the 
Quakers’ petition of 1693,** although they had freely distributed 
at Westminster their reply, The Quakers vindication against 
Francis Bugg’s calumnies. 

The following year the Quakers submitted to parliament a 
masterly statement of their case by Theodore Eccleston. The 
pamphlet A brief representation of the Quakers’ case of non- 
swearing; and why they might have been, and yet may be relieved 
therein, by parliament stressed economic factors. The Quakers, 
Eccleston pointed out, by their “Trades and Industry advance 
the National Stock.” “Their Industry in Trade, both at Sea 
and Land, bringing Property to the Government, as well as 
others” he pointed out (using arguments which Daniel Defoe 
was to advance in 1702), “the Station they stand in, as Mer- 
chants, Farmers, Manufactors, Improvers of Land and Stock, 
is advantagious to their Neighbours, as truly as others.’*’ But- 
tressed by scriptural quotations to prove the righteousness of 
their stand against oaths, the pamphlet was calculated to appeal 
to the fair-minded as well as to the shrewd. 

The Tories in the house of commons preferred the arguments 
of Bugg and his ilk. Their reply to the Quakers was a measure 
which would prevent persons from voting in elections unless 
they took the oath of allegiance. ““A most reasonable bill,’ Old- 
mixon called it;°* but the Quakers did not agree. Certain 


% Bugg, The Pilgrim's progress from Quakerism to Christianity (London, 1698), p. 95. 


57 Cf. Daniel Defoe, Enquiry into occasional conformity (London, 1702). 
58 Oldmixon, p. 111. 
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Quakers were at once ordered by the Meeting for Sufferings to 
attend parliament assiduously and secure a glance at the bill or, 
preferably, copies of it. The sum of £15 was expended in 
propaganda “in attending the Parliam{en|t, and printed papers 
for the Parliam[en]t.’* Their efforts this time were successful, 
for the bill did not reach a second reading; but it was poor con- 
solation to be able only to prevent further harm without having 
the power of securing relief. 

The elections of 1695 brought a Whig majority to the house 
of commons, and consequently the hopes of the Quakers 
brightened once more. On November 29 the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings considered and approved another petition to parliament 
for the right to make affirmations, while it prepared a paper, 
“The case and reasons of Friends sufferings for not swearing,” 
eight hundred copies of which were to be given to members of 
parliament. 

From their past experience the Quakers had become more 
than ever convinced that before a petition was introduced it 
was necessary to “bring the Members of Parliament to a right 
Understanding of our Case.”’ To that end George Whitehead, 
who had, since the death of Fox, been foremost in lobbying, and 
others ingratiated themselves with as many members as pos- 
sible. “It took us some Weeks’ Time in Solicitation,” White- 
head remarked, “to prepare them for our Case and Petition, 
that it might not be moved too soon, or abruptly, before many 
of the House were weil apprized, and prepared.” At the advice 
of their invaluable convert, Edmund Waller, the petition was 
presented to the house of commons on February 7, 1696." By 
the narrow vote of 189 to 145 the house ordered Waller to pre- 
pare a bill which would grant the Quakers the right to make 
affirmations.” 

The utmost care was taken in drawing up the measure. 
Councilor Conyers prepared a rough draft, which was found 
to be too long. It was better to be too brief than too lengthy, 

5® Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, IX, 295-96; X, 2. 


6° Tbid., X, 116-17, 120. 
61 Whitehead, pp. 643-47. ® Commons journals, XI, 434. 
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advised Sir Francis Winnington when they consulted him, for 
the committee would prefer to amend it to suit themselves. 
He then drew up a brief bill which would give an ambitious com- 
mitteeman a chance to show his legislative skill. It contained 
an affirmation or declaration which the Quaker could offer in- 
stead of the oath usually enjoined, for Sir Francis was able to 
override the Quakers’ contention that a mere “Yea or nay” was 
adequate, by pointing out to them that such a provision would 
be “‘laugh’d at, or ridiculed and rejected” in the house.** But 
if Whitehead and Meade quickly saw the strength of Sir Francis’ 
arguments, the more conservative members of the Meeting for 
Sufferings persisted in their belief that a declaration was nearly 
as objectionable as an oath. Meade, however, was finally able 
to convince them of the excellence of the bill and to gain the 
Meeting’s approval of it.** 

With several amendments the bill was passed early in March, 
the vote being 155 to 141. An amendment which would re- 
quire that every Quaker who wished to benefit by the act should 
bring a certificate signed by six or more “substantial Persons,” 
members of his Meeting, to show that he was a bona fide 
Quaker, was rejected by a vote of 111 to 107.6 The sum of £70 
had been expended to secure the passage of the bill through the 
house of commons, the Meeting for Sufferings recorded, while 
it realized that even more must be used in lobbying in the house 
of lords.® 

The conservatism of the peers and the hostility of many 
bishops made the fate of the bill in the upper house doubtful. 
Whitehead and others labored long and hard to convince the 
peers of the Quakers’ loyalty and diligence and of the benefit 
which the right to make affirmations in court and market would 
bring to trade and industry. The statement of their case which 
had been so efficacious in impressing the lower house was re- 
printed with further arguments. In their haste an important 

63 Whitehead, pp. 648-49. 

64 Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, X, 127, 156-57. 

% Commons journals, XI, 502. 

% Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, X, 177. 
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9 99 


error was overlooked: a marginal reference to “G. Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, instead of “G. Brant’s,”’ to prove 
the good effects which had followed when the government of 
Holland had granted liberty of conscience. The anger of Gilbert 
Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, that his name had been taken in 
vain was highly disconcerting to the Quakers, for his Whiggish 
sympathies, they felt sure, would ordinarily have led him to give 
them support. Whitehead, discovering the error, apologized 
profusely to the bishop and urged him to show his forgiveness 
by seconding the motion when it was made in the house. Bishop 
Burnet was so mollified, Whitehead claimed, that he consented 
to do this; but much to the Quakers’ regret he failed to appear 
even to vote. Other bishops, even more to the Quakers’ regret, 
did appear and attempted to amend the measure to make it con- 
tain terms as nearly obnoxious to the Quakers as the oath they 
refused to take. The Earl of Carbury and several other friendly 
peers did their best to induce the bishops not to make great 
changes in the measure and urged the Quakers, who were wait- 
ing at the doorways to learn of the fate of their bill, to consent 
to minor changes. A compromise was thus effected. The bish- 
ops relinquished their opinion that there should be an “Invo- 
cation, or Appeal to God as Judge, Avenger, &c.,”” while the 
Quakers agreed that the affirmation should read: “I, A. B., do 
declare in the Presence of Almighty God, the Witness of the 
Truth of what I say..... ” The house of commons agreed to 
the changes made by the lords; the king gave his assent; and by 
the end of April, 1696, the Quakers had won the right to substi- 
tute affirmations for oaths.*’ It was only a temporary measure, 
to be in force seven years; but its renewal, once the justice of 
such a law had been recognized and once it had proved by its 
success that it eased commerce, was a matter of course. 

With other nonconformists who refused to take the sacra- 
ment the Quakers were still barred for many years from office 
in their corporations and in the national government; and not 
until 1833 could a Quaker sit in the house of commons. John 
Archdale, a Quaker of Chipping Wycombe, was elected in 1698; 


87 Whitehead, pp. 651-54; Lords journals, XV, 746. 
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but upon his refusal to take the oath, the house, acting on the 
advice of lawyers who declared that the Affirmation Act applied 
only to courts of justice, refused to admit him and issued a writ 
for a new election.*® The Quakers, however, were a force to be 
reckoned with in politics, and in the reign of Anne they dis- 
tinguished themselves by their support of the Whigs.*® It was 
not, however, until 1711 that the house of commons passed a 
law recognizing the validity of affirmations instead of oaths at 
the hustings.’”° 

But not only civil and religious liberty had been won. In this 
struggle the Quakers had developed to a high degree that sub- 
tlety and strategy which were to characterize them in their po- 
litical and industrial life and which led Professor E. B. Greene, 
when he studied their relations with the board of trade early in 
the eighteenth century, to remark on their skill in lobbying.” 
Their contemporary, Jonathan Swift, would have agreed. Not 
only was Quakerism, he declared, “‘the most absurd heresy that 
ever appeared”’; but he noted with dismay as he observed the 
Quakers’ political intrigues that, from a “‘system of religion first 
founded upon enthusiasm,” it had developed into “a craft.’’” 


ProvipENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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THE MISSION OF JOSEPH DONALDSON, JR., 
TO ALGIERS, 1795-97 


FRANK E. ROSS 


HE attempts of the United States to obtain a treaty of 
peace with Algiers and the release of the American slaves 
held in prison there constitute an interesting chapter in 

American diplomatic history. The problem arose soon after the 
close of the American Revolution. On July 25, 1785, an Al- 
gerine xebec captured the schooner “Maria” of Boston three 
miles southeast of Cape St. Vincent, off the coast of Portugal, 
and five days later the “Dauphin” of Philadelphia was cap- 
tured. The crews were sold into slavery in Algiers. Congress 
had previously authorized the American ministers in Europe to 
negotiate a treaty. Unable to go in person, they sent John 
Lamb, a sea captain of Norwich, Connecticut, and authorized 
him to ransom the prisoners at the price of two hundred dollars 
a head. The mission failed.! Jefferson later resumed the nego- 
tiation through a religious order, the Mathurians, but with no 
better success.? In 1793 the Algerines captured more American 
merchant vessels, and Washington, aroused by the plight of the 
slaves, authorized new negotiations. David Humphreys, minis- 
ter to Portugal, was empowered to expend $800,000 for peace 
and ransom.* Humphreys thought that the initiative should rest 
with the dey of Algiers, since that monarch had rejected pre- 
vious American overtures.‘ The death of fourteen American 
slaves during the first seven months of 1794, however, caused 


1R. W. Irwin, The diplomatic relations of the United States with the Barbary powers, 
1776-1816 (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1931), pp. 37-40. 

2H. M. Wriston, Executive agents in American foreign relations (Baltimore, 1929), 
pp. 383-84. 

3 American state papers, foreign relations, I (Washington, 1832), 528. 

‘Humphreys to O’Brien, May 12, 1794, Department of State, Washington, D.C., 
MS dispatches, Portugal, Vol. IV. (Hereafter referred to as ‘MS dispatches.’’) 
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him to change his mind,® and he returned to America, late in 
1794, to consult the government. 

On March 28, and April 4, 1795, new instructions were issued 
to Humphreys, authorizing him to send Joseph Donaldson, Jr., 
of Philadelphia, as a deputy to Algiers and to associate with him 
in the negotiation P. E. Skjoldebrand, brother of the Swedish 
consul-general to Algiers. Humphreys was instructed to employ 
Donaldson alone if he thought it best, and the government sug- 
gested that he proceed to France and obtain the co-operation of 
the French government in the negotiations.® 

In April, 1795, Humphreys and Donaldson sailed from 
America. They reached Gibraltar on May 17. Humphreys sent 
Donaldson to Alicant, Spain, “in order to be near at hand to 
ascertain facts and profit of occasions.’’ He himself proceeded 
to Paris and, in July, he and James Monroe obtained assurances 
that France would aid the United States at Algiers.’ 

In the meantime Donaldson sent a Spanish boat from Alicant 
to Algiers with letters to the American slaves. The vessel ar- 
rived on August 13, 1795, and one of the slaves, James Leander 
Cathcart, who held the important position of chief Christian 
secretary to the dey and regency of Algiers, waited upon the 
sovereign. Informed that Donaldson desired to come to Algiers, 
the dey asked if he was the long-expected ambassador (i.e., 
Humphreys). Cathcart replied that Donaldson was the am- 
bassador’s deputy. He assured the dey that while Donaldson 
had authority to negotiate for peace and ransom he would be 
limited to a certain sum. “Do you want a peace for nothing?” 
retorted the dey. “His mustachios curled indicative of a 
squall.”” Cathcart endeavored to soothe the pirate chieftain 
and gradually the irate monarch’s whiskers subsided. ‘Let him 
come,” he decided. “‘I will hear what he has to say for himself.” 
He agreed to issue a passport for Donaldson.* 


5 Irwin, p. 69. 
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Skjoldebrand promptly chartered a Ragusan brig for $400 
and the vessel sailed for Alicant within six hours after Donald- 
son’s letters reached Algiers. Donaldson, however, did not jour- 
ney to Algiers immediately, and the dey began to chafe at the 
delay. Cathcart obligingly offered to go to Alicant and get 
Donaldson. The pirate king snorted, “Yes, and never come 
back.” At last, however, the Ragusan brig hove in sight, flying 
the American flag at the main and a flag of truce at the fore. 
Cathcart hastened to the palace to inform the dey that from the 
presence of the American flag it was certain that Donaldson was 
aboard the vessel. The dey was mollified. ““Bring him on shore 
to the house prepared for him. I am going to my country seat 
to see my wife.”’ Cathcart’s rejoinder, which brought a smile 
from the monarch, was: “Her ladyship will not be forgot in the 
terms of peace.’ 

The arrival of Donaldson at Algiers on September 3, 1795, is 
one of the most colorful episodes in the history of American 
diplomacy. At that time he “was a man upwards of 50 years 
old, of a forbidding countenance and remarkably surly.’’ The 
circumstances of the arrival conspired to augment the sourness 
of the envoy’s disposition. No carriage was available and he 
had to walk from the harbor to the house set aside for him in 
the town. It was a goodly distance, the weather was warm, and 
the pavement was rough—a circumstance not calculated to 
soothe the pain of the envoy’s gout. Donaldson and his escort 
of American slaves and Algerine officials were followed by a 
large crowd; everyone in Algiers came “to see what sort of an 
animal the American Ambassador was, and Donaldson had an 
unconquerable antipathy to being stared at.” He was plainly 
dressed, and wore an old-fashioned cocked hat like those worn 
during the American Revolution and much resembling the hats 
that grace the portraits of Frederick the Great of Prussia. The 
envoy’s right leg was swathed in flannel and shod with a huge, 
velvet slipper. He walked with a crutch and was in agony be- 
cause of his gout. “The mortification which he felt at being 
stared at, together with some children running across him, put 


* Ibid., pp. 162, 167-69. 
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him in a paroxysm of rage which he endeavored to suppress, 
while the perspiration ran down both sides of his face and almost 
blinded him.” His countenance was in contortions and his gen- 
eral appearance so ludicrous that the Moors, “‘who are fond of 
giving nicknames to all that have any defects,” shrilled many 
witty comments. 

At last the dignitaries reached Donaldson’s quarters. There 
the cold marble stairs increased the pain from the gout and re- 
leased the flood gates of the ambassadorial wrath. He sat down 
on a couch and hurled his crutch and cocked hat aside. Then he 
“uttered a string of ejaculations and execrations, so equally 
mixed together,’’ wrote Cathcart, “that I could not discover 
which predominated.’ Micaiah Cohen Bacri, a Jewish broker 
and a friend of the dey, listened in amazement, and not under- 
standing English, made astonished inquiry. Richard O’Brien, 
captain of the ““Dauphin,” saved the day: ““The Ambassador,” 
said O’Brien, very solemnly, “is only saying his prayers and 
giving God thanks for his safe arrival.’’ Bacri replied, “His de- 
votion is very fervent.”’ Soon afterward an excellent dinner ar- 
rived, and gradually Donaldson, who “enjoyed the good things 
of this world as much as any person could do,” became “more 
reconciled to his situation, and the pain of the gout was con- 
siderably abated.’’!° 

The negotiations!" began on the morning of September 4. The 
dey first announced that “‘we will see about these affairs to- 
morrow’ because it was Friday, the Moslem Sabbath. But 
about nine o'clock he sent for Cathcart and instructed him to 
convey the following terms to Donaldson: $2,247,000 in cash; 
two frigates of thirty-five guns each; an annuity of naval stores 
to the value of 12,000 Algerine sequins; and consular and bien- 
nial presents as given by Sweden, Denmark, and Holland. 
Cathcart, dismayed at the harshness of the terms, slipped on 
the marble as he left the royal presence. “Can you not stand?” 


10 Thid., pp. 169-71, 222. 
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asked the dey. Cathcart offered a ready excuse: “The weight 
of your Excellency’s proposal made me stumble.” 

Donaldson countered by offering a total of $543,000 for peace 
and ransom, but Cathcart was afraid to take the proposal to the 
palace. Fearing that the dey would have him burned alive, he 
desired Donaldson to send some of his ashes “to the museum at 
Philadelphia,” and even suggested that Donaldson himself 
might be roasted. The gentleman with the gout did not look 
upon that idea with much favor, and he appreciated it even less 
when Skjoldebrand revealed that the dey actually had threat- 
ened to roast the French and Venetian consuls. 

As Cathcart feared, the dey flew into a great rage upon hear- 
ing the proposal. He said that the French consul had told him 
that Donaldson had carte blanche and was not limited in the 
terms he could accept. “Go out of my sight immediately, thou 
dog without a soul,” he roared at Cathcart, “and never presume 
to bring such trifling terms into me again under pain of my dis- 
pleasure.”’” 

At two o'clock that afternoon the dey sent for Cathcart and 
made an offer of $982,000—an enormous decrease from his origi- 
nal terms. Donaldson refused. Cathcart, who was afraid that 
he might be bastinadoed, pleaded with Donaldson not to break 
off the negotiation, but the envoy was not impressed. He re- 
minded Cathcart that he “would have the consolation” of hav- 
ing been beaten “for having endeavored to promote the in- 
terest of my country.” Fortunately the dey received Donald- 
son’s answer with unanticipated calm, but ordered Donaldson 
to leave Algiers the next day, “‘as he would permit no person 
to remain here to trifle with him as he had done.” 

During the night of September 4, Donaldson made prepara- 
tions to leave. The captain of his vessel was ordered to be 
ready to sail the next day. Cathcart sent word to the chief of 
the pisqueras (porters) that they would want porters in the 
morning, as the ambassador was departing. Word was sent to 
the various prisons where the American slaves were confined 


2 Meaning that Cathcart would be bastinadoed—whipped on the soles of the feet-— 
or burned alive. 
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that Donaldson was going and that he would forward any 
letters they might wish to send to America. The object of the 
bustle was to convince the dey that Donaldson really intended 
leaving, and word of each action quickly reached the palace. 
On the morning of September 5, at seven o’clock, Cathcart 
went to the palace, informed the dey that Donaldson would be 
at sea before noon, and made a final offer in his behalf of 
$585,000 plus an annuity and biennial presents. In accepting 
the terms the dey remarked that he did so “more to pique the 
British . . . . than in consideration of the sum, which I esteem 
no more than a pinch of snuff.’”* Joel Barlow, who was sent to 
Algiers to aid Donaldson, later remarked that, extravagent as 
it was, there was some truth in this declaration,'* because it 
was generally believed in Algiers that the British opposed 
granting peace to America. The actual sum involved may have 
meant little to the dey, but to the strained budget of a new na- 
tion it was no light matter. In figuring the expense of the 
treaty, Donaldson placed the cost of the stores too low and the 
United States treasury later estimated the total cost at 
$992,463.25." 

A financial settlement having been reached, peace was pro- 
claimed and the American flag saluted with 21 guns on Septem- 
ber 5, 1795. Article XXII of the treaty of that date,’* providing 
for payment by the United States of an annual tribute to “the 
value of twelve thousand Algerine sequins in maritime stores” 
(about $21,660), was the only item that resulted from the ne- 
gotiations. Money was the only subject discussed and the 
treaty was merely handed over by the dey when the money 
bargain had been struck.’ Actually, the treaty was a copy of 
that of 1723 between Sweden and Algiers.'* Neither it nor the 


13 Cathcart, pp. 184-85. 
14 Barlow to Humphreys, Apr. 3, 1796, MS dispatches, Algiers, Vol. I. 


46 Hunter Miller, ““The Barbary treaties,” Press releases, Department of State, weekly 
issue, Dec. 12, 1931, p. 522. 


16 Statutes-at-large of the United States of America, VIII (1853), 133-37. 
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money settlement was especially objectionable. Barlow later 
gave it as his “decided opinion that it is on as good terms as 
could have been obtained under those circumstances.””!® 

The next step was to forward the treaty to Humphreys at 
Lisbon. To serve as a messenger, O’Brien was released from 
captivity. Donaldson intended chartering a brig to carry him 
to Portugal but he haggled over the terms and O’Brien finally 
sailed on a Spanish vessel for Malaga. Thence he proceeded 
overland to Lisbon at a cost four times the difference which 
Donaldson had disputed.*° 

With the treaty and the details of the negotiation in hand, 
Humphreys found that Donaldson had deviated from his in- 
structions in not seeking the aid of the French consul. Donald- 
son was rebuked for this,” although Barlow assured Humphreys 
that the envoy should not be blamed. “If he had done so, it 
would have injured his cause. Neither the Republic nor its con- 
sul enjoys any credit with the Dey at this moment.” Donald- 
son did not take the reprimand kindly. Humphreys’ instruc- 
tions, he declared, were so ambiguous “that the Devil would 
not understand them.’”? Barlow declared that “Mr. Donaldson 
conducted with firmness and prudence; and a man of more in 
tegrity could not have been found for the business.’’** 

After peace had been proclaimed the dey offered to release 
the American slaves from hard labor pending the arrival of the 
ransom funds, but advised against it, since the sailors, if freed, 
would probably engage in drunken brawls. Donaldson con- 
curred in this opinion and told the dey that he did not desire 
the immediate release of the sailors. Only the captains were 
freed from their duties as slaves. The sailors proceeded to lay 
siege to Donaldson’s chamber, where he was ill, and roared that 
they had as much right to be exempt from work as the captains. 


19 Barlow to Humphreys, Apr. 3, 1796, MS dispatches, Algiers, Vol. I. 
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Donaldson said he could do nothing for them and “they cursed 
him for an old hickory face.”’ A few days later, on New Year’s 
Day, 1796, the sailors took possession of his dwelling, where he 
was confined with the gout. Donaldson finally sent for the Al- 
gerine slave masters, who drove the sailors out of the house and 
beat them.” 

In the meantime, while the treaty was being forwarded to 
America, where the senate readily gave its consent to ratifica- 
tion, the dey grew impatient because the money had not reached 
Algiers. He had ‘‘other Irons in the Fire,” he told Donaldson, 
“& those heated first must be Struck first.”’® He had been in- 
formed that the United States government had sufficient funds 
in Europe to take care of the treaty requirements, but unex- 
pected difficulties arose. The wars of the French Revolution 
had created a scarcity of specie, and Baring and Company in 
London were unable to provide the necessary gold.”’ As early 
as January 4, 1796, Cathcart warned Humphreys that the 
“capricious temper of the Dey may prove dangerous.’”?* He had 
cause for alarm; the dey had declared that Americans were 
“dogs without faith” and threatened to have Cathcart’s throat 
cut. Donaldson soothed him by remarking that the dey would 
have difficulty beheading either Cathcart or himself since they 
both “‘had such short necks.” The Swedish consul general “‘of- 
fered his influence to have it commuted to a roasting.’’?® 

Early in 1796 Joel Barlow, who had purchased many of the 
necessary presents for the dey in Paris, started for Algiers, but 
decided to wait at Alicant, Spain, for the arrival of the necessary 
specie.*° “It appears,” he wrote to Humphreys on February 16, 
1796, “‘that the big Sachem is extremely impatient, and the ap- 
pearance of any more of us there, unless we go with the means 
of fulfilling the contract already made, would only serve to irri- 

% Cathcart, pp. 187, 233, 241. 

% Donaldson to Humphreys, Jan. 3, 1796, MS dispatches, Spain, Vol. III. 
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tate him more.”’*! The dey had written to Humphreys, January 
11, 1796, that four months had elapsed since O’Brien had left 
Algiers with the treaty “‘without the least Ratification on the 
part of the United States of America.” Under these circum- 
stances, said the dey, “I cannot help doubting the Veracity of 
his [Donaldson’s] Credentials until I hear personally from you 
either to object to his proceedings or confirm them.’’ Humph- 
reys hastened to reply, February 16, 1796, that Donaldson’s 
commission was “‘of genuine authenticity” and “that the Pro- 
visional Treaty .... hath received my recognition (so far as I 
was able to recognize it) and been forwarded to the Executive.’ 

Advices from Algiers continued to be critical and alarming 
and late in February Barlow decided to sail for Algiers “‘the 
first fair wind.”’ He conceived it “‘to be the interest as well as 
the intention of the United States to conclude the present peace 
at almost any rate,” and was prepared to use every means in 
his power” to keep the treaty in suspense, till we are furnished 
with the funds to fulfill it.” The necessity was indeed great, 
since many American vessels had started for the Mediterranean 
“in consequence of the news of the peace’ and these would 
“fall into the hands of the Algerines the moment the negotia- 
tions are broken off.”** The government later expressed hearty 
approval of his action. Secretary of State Pickering thought 
that, since Barlow was “a citizen of France as well as of the 
United States” and was “‘going to Algiers under the patronage 
of the French government, he might be very useful in obviating 
present and preventing future difficulties.’’*4 

Animated “with the hope of soothing the Dey,” Barlow ar- 
rived at Algiers on March 5, 1796, on the American brig 
“Sally.” The treaty was “not yet lost,” he found, “but lacks 
little of it.”” The dey, “‘extremely irritated,” was “‘beyond rea- 
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soning,” and refused to see Barlow or to accept a present.* 
Finding the monarch so “excessively annoyed,” Barlow thought 
it would have been better if he had remained at Alicant. The 
dey threatened to expel Donaldson and Barlow from his king- 
dom and to declare war anew. “Then his wrath passed away 
a little and the affair sleeps. I do not dare to waken it; if I can 
make it sleep for some weeks yet, I hope that all will go well.’’*’ 

On April 3, 1796, the dey informed Donaldson and Barlow 
that they must leave Algiers within eight days, and if the 
money was not delivered in thirty days he would send out his 
cruisers to bring in American merchantmen.** The two Ameri- 
can agents were thunderstruck, but being determined to save 
the treaty at all cost, they offered, on their own responsibility, 
to present a twenty-four gun frigate to the dey’s daughter if 
the monarch would wait six months for the specie. The dey in- 
sisted upon a thirty-six gun frigate, and Donaldson and Barlow 
vielded.*® Humphreys, however, was unwilling to assume re- 
sponsibility for the promise and referred the question to the 
home government. On June 11, 1796, Secretary Pickering re- 
plied that “there appears no eligible alternative but to confirm 
the engagement of Messrs. Barlow & Donaldson.”’*° At the same 
time he issued a public “Caution to Merchants and Other Citi- 
zens of the United States,” warning that the treaty was in 
jeopardy and that “‘the safety of American vessels entering the 
Mediterranean has become extremely precarious.” ” 

Early in April, 1796, Donaldson sailed for Leghorn in an en- 
deavor to obtain specie in that quarter.*? Humphreys instructed 
Baring and Company of London to pay $400,000 to the order of 
Donaldson at Leghorn and sent the latter a letter of credit for 

%* C. B. Todd, Life and letters of Joel Barlow (New York, 1886), p. 125; Barlow to 
Pickering, Apr. 8, 1796, MS dispatches, Algiers, Vol. I. 
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that amount.** Donaldson experienced no difficulty in raising 
money in Leghorn, but found a highly unfavorable rate of ex- 
change between that city and London.** Informed of Donald- 
son’s credit at Leghorn, Barlow borrowed money from Bacri 
and Company, Jewish brokers of Algiers, and procured the re- 
lease of the American slaves, numbering nearly one hundred. 
To secure the loan Barlow drew bills on Donaldson at Leghorn. 
Donaldson was instructed to pay these bills upon their arrival 
or to default and ship the specie to Algiers.“ He elected to ship 
the gold rather than pay ruinous rates to brokers, and this 
decision caused unforeseen difficulties. The French occupied 
Leghorn, the British fleet promptly blockaded the port, and 
Donaldson’s repeated attempts to ship the gold to Algiers 
failed. 

In Algiers the dey grew restive, and not without cause. The 
money Barlow had borrowed from Bacri and Company for ran- 
soming the slaves had previously been loaned to Bacri and 
Company by the dey! The failure of the Americans to repay 
the loan looked very much like treachery. The dey feared that 
he had been outwitted by a clever stratagem, since he had been 
paid with his own money for releasing the slaves. When Bar- 
low urged patience, the irate monarch was properly outraged: 
“You speak of patience. I have more patience than God.” Bar- 
low insisted that the money was on the way and that all prom- 
ises made by the American agents had been “highly approved 
by the Dey and Divan of America.”’*’ Angrily the dey inquired, 
“Do you think I believe all this?” With injured countenance, 
Barlow replied, ““Why ...., Effendi, I know you believe it. 
That severity in your face is but the mask of an excellent heart.” 
“Well,” said the dey, mollified by Barlow’s artful diplomacy, 
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“‘we will be friends a little longer.”’** A few days later, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1796, O’Brien arrived with a cargo of specie collected 
in Portugal and Spain, and on January 10, 1797, two cargoes of 
specie reached Algiers from Donaldson at Leghorn.*® Barlow 
discharged the long overdue obligations and America was at 
peace with Algiers. 

Donaldson was not generally approved of by those in Algiers 
during his mission. He made a poor impression alike on the Al- 
gerine officials, the American slaves, and the foreign consuls. 
Skjoldebrand declared that Donaldson was “wholly unqualified 
for the business he was sent on; that he hardly thought such 
another original could be found in the United States.”*° In ap- 
praising Donaldson it is inadequate to observe that the mission 
resulted in a treaty of peace and amity and the release of the 
American slaves, for Donaldson could never have succeeded 
without the astute counsel of Cathcart, O’Brien, and Barlow. 
Despite his unfitness, the reason for his appointment is not far 
to seek. The strange actions of John Lamb on a similar mission 
a decade earlier, which probably arose from dishonesty, must 
have been heartbreaking to the government of the newly consti- 
tuted republic. In negotiating anew, the United States govern- 
ment doubtless sought, above all else, a trustworthy man, and 
Donaldson’s stern honesty was known to Washington. Barlow 
afterward declared that he “really merits confidence as a man 
of talents & integrity.’ And so he did. But the talents were 
unsuited to the task and rugged integrity alone was of little 
avail. Fencing with the haughty and capricious monarch of a 
pirate state required a highly imaginative and facile diplomacy. 
Donaldson well said of himself: “I am a plain man and like 
plain dealing.” 


Wasuinerton, D.C. 
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THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES REGARD- 
ING THE DECLARATION OF LONDON, AT 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT WAR 


RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


HE declaration of war by Great Britain against Ger- 

many on August 4, 1914, was an event of major im- 

portance to the United States. It entailed not simply 
the matter of observing the customary rules of neutrality on 
the part of this country; on the contrary, Great Britain’s act 
called for nothing less than the formulation of positive policies 
by the American government calculated to keep the United 
States from becoming embroiled in the war itself. For, on 
August 5, when the British government published its list of 
contraband,! a war on the sea, likely to affect the vital interests 
of the United States, became a reality. 

As is well known, rules of naval warfare had been formulated 
by the powers in the so-called declaration of London of 1909.? 
The declaration had never gone into effect, however, principally 
because the British government had declined to ratify it. The 
United States senate had advised and consented to its ratifica- 
tion in April, 1912, but the American government had withheld 
ratification, as did the other signatory powers, because of the 
British failure to act. There were therefore only the precedents 
and customs of past wars on the sea, notably the Napoleonic 
wars and the American Civil War, available as criteria of con- 
duct, and experience had shown that in both these conflicts 
the rules were varied largely to suit the interests of the domi- 


1 Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1914 supplement. The 
World War (hereafter cited as U.S. foreign relations), pp. 215-16. The documents on 
which this paper is chiefly based, referring to the declaration of London correspondence 
between this country and the belligerent powers, will be found between pp. 216 and 
270 of this volume. To save space further reference to them will not be made. 

? James Brown Scott (ed.), The declaration of London, February 26, 1909 (New York, 
1919). 
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nant belligerent naval power and not the rights of neutral 
shipping. The American government was quick to realize the 
possibilities of danger lurking in the unceriainties of the future, 
particularly in view of the obvious similarity between Great 
Britain’s position toward Germany in 1914 and her position 
toward France a century before. ““Freedom of the seas” was 
still in 1914, as in 1807, a vague and unattained ideal, but 
hatred of British orders in council as a national emotion in the 
United States had suffered no weakening at the hands of gen- 
erations of popular education. To clarify the rules of naval war- 
fare, to forestall dangerous disputes, if possible, was the duty 
of the Wilson administration, and in pursuance of this duty an 
advance understanding was sought with all the belligerents, but 
especially with Great Britain, regarding the matter. 

The rules which the United States wished to have adopted 
were the rules of the abortive declaration of London. The aim 
of the declaration had been to introduce the element of cer- 
tainty into the relations between belligerent naval powers and 
neutrals, but in the final draft it had achieved only a moderate 
success in that direction. The declaration reaffirmed, without 
changing, the rule that a blockade to be binding must be effec- 
tive. It established lists of absolute and conditional contraband, 
but, by making allowance for additions to the lists by a bel- 
ligerent and for the transfer of articles from the conditional 
category to the absolute, it failed to make the lists definitive. 
Thus foodstuffs were placed on the conditional list, but a loop- 
hole was left by which they might be declared absolute contra- 
band. On the other hand, for the protection of neutrals a “free 
list”’ of articles, which could never be declared contraband, was 
set up. On the free list were such items as raw cotton, wool, and 
other raw materials of the textile industries, rubber, raw hides, 
and metallic ores. 

In dealing with the subject of capture the declaration dis- 
tinguished substantially between the two kinds of contraband. 
Absolute contraband could be seized if “shown to be destined 
to territory belonging to or occupied by the enemy, or to the 
armed forces of the enemy.” It was expressly stated that “‘it is 
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immaterial whether the carriage of the goods is direct or entails 
transshipment or a subsequent transport by land.”’ But condi- 
tional contraband was not made liable to capture unless “shown 
to be destined for the use of the armed forces or of a govern- 
ment department of the enemy State” or to a contractor estab- 
lished in the enemy country who, as a matter of common knowl- 
edge, supplies articles of this kind to the enemy government. 
Furthermore, “conditional contraband is not liable to capture, 
except when found on board a vessel bound for territory belong- 
ing to or occupied by the enemy, or for the armed forces of the 
enemy, and when it is not to be discharged in an intervening 
neutral port.”’ The doctrine of continuous voyage could there- 
fore be applied to ammunition shipped from an American port 
to Germany by way of Rotterdam, but not to foodstuffs con- 
signed to the German authorities and similarly routed.* 

The Central Powers, realizing that the rules of the declara- 
tion favored them, gave an affirmative reply to the American 
proposal on condition of reciprocity being granted by the Allies. 
France and Russia hung back, however, waiting for Great 
Britain to take the lead. That power on August 20 issued an 
order in council putting the declaration in force with certain 
additions and modifications, affecting principally the status of 
conditional contraband. Enemy destination of such goods 
might be “inferred from any sufficient evidence,” and could be 
presumed to exist “if the goods are consigned to or for an 
agent to the enemy state or to or for a merchant or other person 
under the control of the authorities of the enemy state.” 
Moreover, notwithstanding the explicit wording of the declara- 
tion of London, conditional contraband, if shown to have 
enemy destination, “‘is liable to capture, to whatever port the 
cargo is to be discharged.” Subsequently important extensions 
were made by the British government over the control of 

3 Concerning this James Brown Scott wrote in 1914: “If the doctrine of continuous 
voyage be admitted, there seems to be no reason why it should not be applied to condi- 
tional as well as to absolute contraband, because contraband, whether it be absolute or 


conditional, is liable to capture and confiscation, if directed to an enemy port.” 
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enemy commerce, but the order in council of August 20 estab- 
lished the basic method of procedure. Under it Great Britain 
undertook to exercise a surveillance over all trade between the 
neutrals and the enemy powers, and by substituting its own 
lists of contraband for those of the declaration implied that it 
might expand or modify the list at will. 

The British government early put this policy into effect. It 
learned with alarm that vessels laden with American grain for 
the German armies were being unloaded at Rotterdam, and it 
sought to divert future grain shipments to neutral continental 
ports to English ports for inspection.‘ It also intercepted a 
great number of other shipments both to and from American 
concerns. Some of these came from European neutral countries, 
others were exports from the United States to European neu- 
trals, while still others originated in belligerent countries and 
were consigned to American citizens.’ Although Great Britain 
announced that she would, as a matter of policy, pay for what- 
ever of these goods of ultimate hostile destination that she 
seized, and would release innocent neutral cargoes, American 
shippers were greatly aroused.® 

Spurred on by their protests, the American government pre- 
pared to take further action toward the adoption of the declara- 
tion of London. The draft of a note to Great Britain was pre- 
pared in the state department and submitted to President Wil- 
son for approval. So strong were its expressions, however, that 
the president saw need of modifications. A full account of this 
incident is given in the Intimate papers of Colonel House, as 
well as in the memoirs of Walter Hines Page and of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, the British ambassador. Colonel House, who was 
present when the note was brought to Wilson, suggested that 
it be shown to Spring-Rice, who was greatly alarmed, believing 
that it amounted to an ultimatum and would cause a “big 
catastrophe” if news of it leaked out. “At the President’s sug- 
gestion,’ wrote Colonel House to Ambassador Page, “Lansing 
then prepared a cablegram to you. This, too, was objection- 

4 U.S. foreign relations, pp. 234, 304. 

5 Tbid., p. 309. 6 Tbid., pp. 305-7. 
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able and the President and I together softened it down into the 
one you received.”” 

Only the revised version of the note above referred to appears 
in the printed documents. This was sent to Mr. Page by mail 
under date of September 26, but was never presented by him to 
the British government. A telegram was sent to him in the 
meantime from Washington, instructing him not to deliver it 
until so ordered, but to use it rather as a guide to the adminis- 
tration’s policy in his discussion with Sir Edward Grey. 

This note reiterates the disappointment of the United States 
at the failure of Great Britain to accept the declaration in its 
entirety, and severely criticizes the British amendments to the 
declaration as intended “to make neutral trade between neu- 
tral ports dependent upon the pleasure of belligerents, and give 
to the latter the advantage of an established blockade without 
the necessity of maintaining it with an adequate naval force.” 
The British presumption of enemy destination and the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of continuous voyage to conditional contra- 
band, contrary to the declaration of London, exposed to cap- 
ture all classes of conditional contraband. For the United 
States to acquiesce in. the position adopted by Great Britain 
would be to “create or tend to create duties or incapacities on 
the part of the United States as a neutral nation, which the 
adversaries of Great Britain . . . . might regard as evidence of 
unfriendliness to them.”” The United States could not permit 
itself “to be placed in a position where its neutrality and im- 
partiality are doubtful or open to question.” 

The revised cablegram, referred to by Colonel House, was 
dispatched on September 28 to Page. It ordered the latter to 
urge strongly upon Sir Edward Grey the acceptance of the 
declaration of London. The declaration was the limit to which 
the administration could go with the consent of the American 
people. It was frankly admitted that publicity was feared. The 
British practice might “arouse a spirit of resentment among the 

7 Burton J. Hendrick, The life and letters of Walter Hines Page (New York, 1925), I, 
$78; Charles Seymour, The intimate papers of Colonel House (Boston, 1926), I, 302-8; 
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American people . . . . which this Government would extreme- 
ly regret but which it would be unable to prevent.” Therefore 
Great Britain was called upon to modify the rules to which the 
United States took exception, before putting them into effect, 
as “‘the President earnestly desires to avoid a formal protest.’ 
The next day Lansing, to whom as acting secretary of state 
these negotiations were entrusted, held an important confer- 
ence with the British ambassador. As an alternative to the 
existing rules he suggested that the Netherlands might be per- 
suaded either to place an embargo on foodstuffs or to agree not 
to re-export such articles. Thus the same end would be attained 
without offending the susceptibilities of the United States. 
Still another difficulty arose from the fact that large ship- 
ments of copper and petroleum, which were on the conditional 
list, were being held up on suspicion of enemy destination, al- 
though they were consigned to neutral ports. Spring-Rice sug- 
gested that this problem could be solved by transferring these 
products from the conditional to the absolute list of contra- 
band, so that they might be legally intercepted, and Lansing 
replied that this suggestion would be worthy of consideration. 
Fully alive to the need for an agreement, Sir Edward Grey 
and Ambassador Page in the meantime commenced a discussion 
in London. While they were in session, a dispatch arrived from 
Spring-Rice informing the foreign secretary of the conference 
he had had with Lansing. The immediate result was that Grey 
agreed to two points: (1) to make a new list of absolute contra- 
band and (2) to prepare a new order in council to replace all the 
orders which had been issued modifying the declaration of Lon- 
don. An agreement with Holland, whereby the latter promised 
to prevent by an embargo the re-exportation of foodstuffs, made 
this concession possible on the part of Great Britain, and she 
further promised to release American food cargoes consigned 
to Holland, which she had detained. 
In a dispatch to Spring-Rice, Grey forecast the lines of the 


8 The dramatic character of this incident and the gravity with which President Wil- 
son feared a repetition of the circumstances of 1812 should not be lost to the reader. 
See the passage in the House papers, I, 303—4, for a simple but vivid narrative of this 
episode. 
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new proclamation. The declaration of London would not be 
mentioned, he said, because it was not ratified and had aroused 
strong opposition in parliament. The new list of contraband, 
which he promised to submit to the American government for 
discussion before publication, would be on the lines suggested 
by the ambassador after his conference with Lansing, and food- 
stuffs could be freely imported into Holland if consigned to the 
Dutch government or to persons designated by it. 

This preliminary agreement and the British announcement 
that shipments of foodstuffs to the Netherlands in neutral 
bottoms would not be interfered with gratified the American 
government. The desire to procure the adoption of the declara- 
tion of London was not dropped, however, and on October 2 
Lansing again took up the matter with the British ambassador. 
Simply by adding to the list of absolute contraband, as author- 
ized by the declaration, he said, Great Britain could attain her 
object of applying the doctrine of continuous voyage to certain 
articles at present listed as conditional. 

Clearly Lansing desired, and it was strongly to American 
interest to have, a definite limit placed on the number of 
articles which Great Britain could declare contraband. For, 
while she might transfer foodstuffs and petroleum from the con- 
ditional to the absolute list, and even add to both lists under 
the declaration, at the same time she would be prevented from 
adding such important commodities as rubber, rosins, and raw 
cotton because these were on the free list. By this method 
Lansing hoped for a compromise which would satisfy the war 
needs of Great Britain without seriously hampering American 
foreign trade. 

The British draft order in council was handed to Page on 
October 9, as promised. It provided an enlarged list of absolute 
contraband, which included copper and rubber. Foodstuffs 
and petroleum remained on the conditional list. The explana- 
tion for these changes is that Great Britain had now obtained 
a working agreement with Holland respecting foodstuffs, 
copper, and petroleum,’ and expected thereby to obtain the full 

® Lieutenant Louis Guichard, The naval blockade, 1914-1918 (New York, 1930), p. 
174. 
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fruits of regulating the traffic with Germany, at the same time 
retaining a freedom of action which she would not possess 
under the declaration. In order te assure herself, however, that 
conditional contraband would not get through neutral countries 
to the enemy, the draft order provided: (1) that unless the 
consignee in the neutral country were disclosed in the ship’s 
papers, a vessel bound for a neutral port and laden with condi- 
tional contraband would be liable to capture just as if bound 
direct for an enemy port; and (2) that if any of His Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state was satisfied that supplies or mu- 
nitions of war were being drawn by the enemy for its armed 
forces from or through a neutral country, he might by notifica- 
tion withdraw the immunity of ships bound for its ports. Thus 
foodstuffs could be shipped, subject to visit and search, from 
the United States to Holland, if a definite neutral consignee ap- 
peared in the ship’s manifest; but if there were no consignee, or 
if the goods were merely consigned “to order,” the doctrine of 
continuous voyage would be applied and the goods made liable 
to condemnation. As a matter of fact, this draft order promised 
little immediate relief, for the bulk of American shipments to 
European ports were, in the absence of adequate credit facili- 
ties, consigned “to order.” Furthermore, the right to intercept 
conditional contraband bound for a neutral port could be ap- 
plied without restriction if the neutral country should become 
the base of supplies for the armed forces of the enemy. In other 
words, Great Britain offered free trade to neutral countries so 
long as they refrained from supplying the armed forces of 
Germany. By having an agreement with Holland, which she 
expected to use as a model in her relations with the other 
European neutrals adjacent to the Central Powers, Great 
Britain hoped to cut off the supply of foodstuffs to the enemy 
forces and at the same time accommodate the legitimate and 
strictly neutral trade between the United States and the 
European neutrals. 

Ambassador Page was completely out of sympathy with the 
policy of his government, and urged President Wilson to accept 
the British draft order. Page, too, was fearful that the United 
States was getting into a quarrel with England, but looked at 
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the situation from quite a different angle from that of the 
president. He was already obsessed with his idea that the war 
was a struggle between Anglo-Saxon civilization and Prussian 
militarism, and his own preconceptions of Anglo-American con- 
cord prevented him from exercising his office in a detached way. 
His regard for England led him to yield to her. He telegraphed 
the president: 

The present controversy seems here, close to the struggle, academic, and 
of the smallest practical consequence compared with the grave danger we 
incur of shutting ourselves off from a position to be of some service to civiliza- 
tion and to the peace of the world. 


It did not apparently occur to him that the United States could 
serve the peace of the world to the greatest advantage by 
standing up for its own best interests and restraining England 
from actions which might arouse the enmity of the neutrals. He 
freely admitted that in his conferences with the British foreign 
secretary he had not pushed the adoption of the declaration of 
London. In justice to him it must be said that he was himself 
working hard to find a solution to the difficulties, but his failure 
to carry out instructions drew immediately a rebuke from 
President Wilson, who stood unreservedly behind Lansing’s 
policy. 

The remainder of the correspondence relating to this episode 
was handled in Washington by Lansing, who was now acting 
secretary of state. For persisting in the effort to get the British 
to accept the declaration of London, Lansing has been severely 
taken to task. Page thought so ill of it that he threatened to 
resign if the matter were not dropped.’° Page’s biographer casti- 
gates Lansing roundly, and gives the ambassador full credit for 
“settling” the controversy." As recently as 1931 Professor 
James W. Garner, with the Foreign relations supplement at his 
disposal, condemned Lansing’s policy.’ Yet the facts do not 
bear out this hasty conclusion. On the contrary, the documents 
disclose a thorough appreciation of the problem on the part of 


1 Hendrick, III, 181-89. 1 Tbid. 


12 James W. Garner, “Violations of maritime law by the Allied Powers during the 
World War,” American journal of international law, XXV (1931), 26-49. 
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the secretary and a willingness to go more than halfway with 
Great Britain. 

A week after receiving the British draft order, Lansing sent 
two telegrams to Page. Couched in the friendliest terms, these 
messages (1) presented new suggestions to be made to Great 
Britain and (2) stated the American objections to the draft 
order in council. 

The United States desired Great Britain to accept the 
declaration of London without any amendment whatever, Mr. 
Lansing wrote, and to obtain like acceptance from France and 
Russia. The declaration would then be in effect, since the Cen- 
tral Powers had already promised to adopt it on condition of 
reciprocity. 

While the United States could hardly suggest to Great 
Britain a course of action which would meet British needs and 
at the same time adhere to American wishes, Mr. Page, said 
Lansing, mighty personally present the following plan to Sir 
Edward: (1) that the British government should issue an order 
in council accepting the declaration of London without change 
or addition, and repealing all previous conflicting orders in 
council; (2) that this order in council be followed by a proclama- 
tion making additions to the lists of absolute and conditional 
contraband; (3) that this proclamation be followed by another 
order in council, of which the United States need not be pre- 
viously advised, that when one of His Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state is convinced that a port or territory of a neutral 
country is being used as a base for the transit of supplies to an 
enemy government, a proclamation shall be issued declaring 
that such port or territory has acquired enemy character in so 
far as trade in contraband is concerned, and that vessels trading 
therewith shall be thereafter subject to the rules of the declara- 
tion of London governing trade to enemy’s territory. 

This latter order in council would be based on a new principle, 
but Great Britain could plead that the declaration of London 
did not provide for the exceptional condition that now existed 
and that she had a right to give a reasonable interpretation to 
its rules so as not to be left helpless. If Great Britain followed 
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these suggestions, which he again warned Page must be given to 
Grey strictly as his own personal plan, and then if Great Britain 
fully explained her position, Lansing hinted that the United 
States would not seriously object. 

This plan, Lansing expected, would embrace all the British 
needs, and at the same time secure the uniform adoption of a 
set of rules of naval warfare by all the belligerents which would 
safeguard American commerce and stem the tide of protest in 
the United States which the administration so feared. More 
than that, since the Central Powers had offered themselves for 
the trap by signifying their readiness to adopt the declaration 
of London, Lansing thus secretly favored Great Britain—a posi- 
tion which, of course, he could not reveal officially. 

In his second telegram Lansing enumerated the American 
objections to the draft order as it stood. It so modified the 
declaration, he warned, that it would not be acceptable to the 
other belligerents, and it interposed a restriction upon purely 
neutral commerce which would be intolerable. The United 
States could hardly expect its commerce with the European 
neutrals to be subject to the same rules as apply to commerce 
with a belligerent. 

Now compare the advantages contained in the proposals of 
Mr. Lansing with those sought by the draft order in council. 
Lansing desired the unqualified acceptance of the declaration 
of London, but was willing to meet Great Britain’s insistence 
upon checking the flow of supplies across neutral countries to 
the armed forces of her enemy. He reasoned that while the 
declaration was not an ideal code of naval warfare, it was at 
least a clear and workable one under which legitimate neutral 
trade could operate and which at the same time could be 
adapted to meet all the legitimate British needs. His proposal 
that Great Britain apply the law of contraband to any neutral 
country which allowed its territory to become a way-station in 
the transit of supplies to Germany was a solution of the difficul- 
ties which had been presented to him as barring the way to the 
acceptance of the declaration. If Holland, for example, con- 
tinued to allow the transport of food across her territory to the 
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German armies, she could herself be subjected to the rules of the 
declaration governing absolute as well as conditional contra- 
band. The objective was the same as that sought by the British 
draft order in council. But whereas the British policy meant 
the subjection of neutral trade to constant interference and loss, 
Lansing’s plan would avoid these inevitable sources of irritation 
to innocent commerce. It gave Great Britain a legal weapon, 
almost as sweeping as the draft order in council, with which to 
stop the trade of her enemies. It fixed responsibility, and would 
accordingly avoid dangerous controversies with this country. 

Mr. Lansing urged his plan upon the British government not, 
as Page thought, to be contentious, but because he sincerely 
wanted to preserve the peaceful relations of the two countries. 
The Central Powers had already accepted the declaration on 
condition of reciprocity; they would now be bound to observe 
it if Great Britain adopted it. Far from pursuing an imprac- 
ticable or “academic” plan, Lansing’s suggestions would have 
worked to the advantage of the Allies, for, with the control of 
the seas in their hands, they could, under the threat of applying 
the rules of contraband, force neutral countries to refrain from 
transmitting supplies through to the enemy. 

Page utterly failed to comprehend the value of this plan. He 
mentioned it perfunctorily to Grey, but upon the latter’s ex- 
pressing impatience he dropped it. He even conceived that 
there was something dishonest about the proceeding, something 
not quite worthy of the “dealings of two great, friendly, frank, 
and truthful nations.’* Yet Page had an opportunity to urge 
a plan at this point that actually afforded a way of escape from 
embarrassment for both governments. Failure to seize the op- 
portunity for skilful diplomacy given him, failure even to see 
that Lansing was going beyond the bounds of strict propriety 
to show good will toward Great Britain, were wholly the re- 
sponsibility of the naive ambassador." 

18 Hendrick, III, 181-89. 

14 Page’s scorn toward Lansing’s hint that he present the plan as his own personal 
suggestion appears even more ridiculous when it is recalled that a few months later, in 


the Dacia incident, Page himself made a proposal of an “irregular” nature to Sir 
Edward Grey. [bid., pp. 222-37. 
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There were several reasons why the Lansing plan was not 
acceptable to Great Britain. In the first place, as we have 
seen, the British anticipated additions to their contraband list, 
such as rubber, iron ore, and raw cotton, which the declaration 
of London would not permit. Secondly, it would have been 
difficult to persuade the British public to accept the declaration 
after its decisive rejection in 1911. Suspicion and dislike of the 
declaration, at least so the British government believed or af- 
fected to believe, had become a popular emotion. Thirdly, it 
proved difficult to secure the proper agreements with the Euro- 
pean neutral countries, particularly with Sweden.” But there 
was a fourth, more important reason. As early as the preceding 
August, Page had learned that the admiralty was planning to 
cut off all trade of Germany with the outside world."* To ac- 
cept the declaration would, of course, defeat this project, and 
though Sir Edward Grey himself emphatically asserted to Page 
that Great Britain desired only to cut off the trade in contra- 
band, there is evidence of a struggle already going on within the 
British government. The admiralty championed the policy of 
throttling German trade, while the foreign office, fearing com- 
plications with the neutrals, sought a more nearly legal conduct 
of the war.'’ Hence the determination to keep British hands 
free to increase the grip on the enemy whenever the time was 
ripe. Had, however, the American government received a more 
sympathetic support from its representative in London, its pro- 
posal might even then have been accepted. Sir Edward was 
extremely anxious to placate the United States and to work in 
harmony with it, and more pressure and a better understanding 
of his government’s purpose on the part of Mr. Page might have 
had its effect. 

The stand now taken by the British government closed the 
negotiations. Lansing was informed that an order in council 


1 Guichard, pp. 137-38, 174-75. 


16 Hendrick, III, 155-57. 


17 U.S. foreign relations, pp. 255-56, 345-46. On November 13 Page wrote to the 
secretary of state: “The truth is . . . . that the Admiralty are more and more in com- 
mand of the Government.” 
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would be issued substantially on the lines of the draft order of 
October 9, accepting the declaration of London with two 
amendments: (1) the addition to the absolute and conditional 
lists of contraband of the articles proposed in the draft order; 
(2) reservation of the right to stop cargoes of contraband and 
conditional contraband consigned in blank to a neutral coun- 
try. At the same time the United States was reassured that the 
sole British object was to prevent contraband goods from reach- 
ing the enemy, and that the new proclamation would not in 
practice be used to prevent bona fide trade with neutral coun- 
tries. It was hoped that, on this understanding, the American 
government would not protest against the proclamation, but 
would reserve its rights under international law and deal with 
each case as it should arise on its merits. There was, in fact, no 
other course which the United States could pursue than to 
withdraw its proposal and reserve its rights under international 
law—a step which it lost no time in taking. 

So ended this interesting and very significant attempt on the 
part of the Wilson administration to get the belligerent naval 
powers to conduct themselves according to rules of the game. 
Had it been successful with Great Britain, it expected to per- 
suade the other powers to do likewise. Whether its policy, if 
accepted, would have stood the strain of the war is another 
thing, and an answer to this need not be attempted here. But 
we can hardly accept the judgment of the apologist for Mr. 
Page to the effect that “the whole episode was a humiliating 
defeat for Mr. Lansing and the State Department and for the 
prestige of the United States.’!* Rather, there existed at the 
very inception of the war a far-seeing policy on the part of 
the American government, based upon an anticipation of diffi- 
culties and a desire to avoid them. 


Cuico State COLLEGE 
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18 Hendrick, III, 188. 
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FOUR LETTERS FROM GENTZ 
PAUL SWEET 


ROBABLY the most articulate individual connected 

with the conservative Austria of Metternich’s day was 

Friedrich von Gentz. Unfortunately a well-nigh constitu- 
tional disability to make ends meet combined with a fairly pro- 
nounced lack of scruple in financial matters long ago spotted 
his reputation. The letters printed herewith will scarcely im- 
prove any claim he might have to delicacy in such things. 

The first two letters—those to Metternich in July, 1817— 
were written under the following circumstances. Gentz had re- 
turned to Vienna at the beginning of 1816 handsomely remu- 
nerated for his services as secretary at the Congress of Vienna and 
at Paris during the negotiation of the second peace.' Indeed, 
Austria alone appeared unappreciative of what he had done, but 
Gentz did not despair even of Austrian appreciation. With 
Metternich’s nominal support he tried for two long years to get 
first an appointment as Staatsrat, and then when that hope was 
blasted, to extract a belated monetary reward from his close- 
fisted master, the emperor.’? At the same time he made no secret 
of the lack of sympathy which he was feeling for the prevailing 
sentiment at the Viennese court, for during this period he was 
by no means inoculated with what his Prussian enemies had 
spoken of as the ““Bourbon-aristocratic spirit of obscurantism.””* 


1 Ludmilla Assing (ed.), Tagebiicher von Friedrich von Gentz (Leipzig, 1873-74), I, 
324, 344, 356, 383, 384, 386. 

* Comte A. de Nesselrode (ed.), Lettres et papiers du Chancelier Comte de Nesselrode 
1760-1850 (Paris, 1904-12), V, 240; F. C. Wittichen and E. Salzer (eds.), Briefe von und 
an Gentz (Munich, 1909-13), III, Part 1, 319-21, 343 n.; Tagebiicher, II, 87. 

’ Augusta Welder-Steinberg (ed.), Rahel Varnhagen, ein Frauenleben in Briefen 
(Potsdam, 1925), 429. Cf. A. Fournier (ed.), Gentz und Wessenberg. Briefe des Ersten an 
den Zweiten (Vienna and Leipzig, 1907), 101; Briefe von und an Gentz, III, Part 1, 318; 
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His attitude of emphatic moderation, however, did his cause 
with the emperor no good. His influence dribbled away into 
nothing, his finances touched rock bottom, his health went bad. 
Dull discouragement swept over him. Stadion, minister of fi- 
nance, was induced to join with Metternich in recommending 
that the emperor give Gentz the gratuity which he desired and 
desperately needed; but the matter continued to drag until 
Gentz, at his wit’s end, borrowed money from Jewish bankers 
on Metternich’s note and without telling Metternich anything 
beforehand about it. The two letters herewith printed deal with 
this subject. That Gentz should dare do such a thing is excel- 
lent indication of the degree of intimacy which existed between 
him and the “prince” even when their views on politics were 
farthest apart. It was not until November, 1817, after Gentz 
had lined up with the reaction in a blast against the Wartburg 
Fest, that the emperor finally authorized the yearned-for pres- 
ent. 

The two letters to Bubna stem from a period in striking con- 
trast to that which produced the brash assault on Metternich’s 
good nature. In 1821 Gentz was at the height of his influence, 
trumpeting his orthodox conservatism with might and main. 
Revolution had had its day in Piedmont and the Sardinian gov- 
ernment was restored only with the help of Austrian troops. 
General Bubna, who commanded the Austrian contingent, was 
an old friend of Gentz.‘ At this time Gentz’s finances were in 
unusually good order; but he was not averse to increasing them, 
and the letters to Bubna show the bald fashion in which he 
maneuvered to extract a reward for what he claimed to have 
done in bringing about the restoration of the Sardinian govern- 
ment. 


BiRMINGHAM—SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Marie von Pilat (ed.), Briefwechsel zwischen Friedrich Gentz und Adam Heinrich Mueller 
1800-1829 (Stuttgart, 1857), 220 ff., 243-45; Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (ed.), Briefe 
von Friedrich von Gentz an Pilat (Leipzig, 1868), I, 270. 


‘ Bubna, says Oscar Criste, was “mehr Diplomat als Soldat’; Erzherzog Carl von 
Oesterreich (Vienna and Leipzig, 1912), II, 282. 
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TO METTERNICH 
I 
WIEN den 29 July 1817° 


Ich gehe gewiss hoechst ungern daran, Ew. Durchlaucht mit 
meinen Angelegenheiten zu verfolgen. Wenn mich die Noth nicht 
triebe, geschehe es sicher nicht. Ich will mich so kurz als moeglich 
fassen. 

Die Gasteiner Cur ist dies Jahr ein dringendes Beduerfniss fuer 
mich. Malfatti’ verlangt gebieterisch, dass ich reise. Auch fuehle 
ich, dass ich fort muss, wenn ich nicht in meinem Unmuth versinken 
soll. Bis jetzt habe ich immer noch mit Zuversicht auf Ihre nahe 
Ankunft gebaut. Der gestrige Courier hat diese Hoffnung gaenzlich 
zerstoert. Kein Mensch ist hier, an den ich mich wenden koennte. 

In dieser Huelflosigkeit ist mir ploetzlich der Gedanke gekommen, 
Arnsteiner’ zu bitten, dass er mir auf Ihren Credit einen Vorschuss 
mache. Ich habe es gewagt, einen Wechsel auf 500 Ducaten in zwey 
Monaten zahlbar auf Ew. Durchlaucht zu ziehen; denn dass die be- 
wusste Sache bis dahin wenigstens beendiget seyn wird, ist doch keine 
zu kuehne Erwartung. 

Sollten Sie mich meiner Verwegenheit tadeln, gnaedigster Fuerst, 
so werden Sie mich doch, das weiss ich gewiss, hierin nicht verlassen, 
und den Wechsel gnaedigst acceptieren. 

Zugleich halte ich fuer Pflicht Ihnen anzuzeigen, was seit Ihrer 
Abreise in jener ungluecklichen Sache geschehen ist. 

Graf Stadion hat zwey Tage nach Ihrer Abreise einen ersten Vor- 
trag an den Kayser gerichtet, worin Er, auf die (sic) Basis des Ihrigen, 
und mit Hinzufuegung eines fuer mich hoechst vortheilhaften und 
ehrenvollen Zeugnisses, die Zahlungs-Modalitaeten vorgeschlagen 
hat. 


5 Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, Interiora, Vol. CV (formerly Vol. LXI). 
In Gentz’s Tagebiicher for 1817 are mentioned a number of letters to Metternich which 
are designated by Wittichen and Salzer, III, Part 1, 342 n., as “nicht zu ermitteln.” This 
letter of July 29 is one of those so mentioned. 

6 Gentz’s physician. 


7 A prominent Jewish banker of Vienna; the name is sometimes spelled Arnstein. In 


regard to the social and financial position of Arnstein, see Salo Baron, Die Judenfrage 
auf dem Wiener Kongress (Vienna and Berlin, 1920), pp. 118-20; S. K. Padover, The 
revolutionary emperor, Joseph the Second 1741-1790 (New York, 1934), p. 279; K. A. 
Varnhagen von Ense, Ausgewaehlte Schriften (Leipzig, 1871), Il, 263-64; IV, 185. 
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Da hierauf nach 8 Tagen keine Resolution erfolgt war, so hat Graf 
Stadion in einer Unterredung mit dem Kayser zwey Tage vor Se. 
Majes. Abreise muendlich an die Sache erinnert, und gebeten, sie 
vor der Abreise zu erledigen. Der Kayser hat es ihm zugesagt, aber 
nicht Wort gehalten. 

Hierauf hat Graf Stadion nach der Abreise des Kaysers einen zwey- 
ten Vortrag abgefasst, und solchem die fertigen Hand-Billets beyge- 
fuegt, so dass die Sache in wenig Minuten haette abgethan werden 
koennen. Graf Stadion war auch selbst der Meynung, dass nun die 
Anweisungen spaetestens den 15. d. M. hier seyn muessten. Es ist aber 
nicht erfolgt. 

Ich finde diese Zoegerungen, selbst in Ruecksicht auf Sie, und auf 
Graf Stadion, hoechst undelicat,—von mir will ich gar nicht weiter 
reden; ob aber Ew. Durchlaucht nicht gelegentlich sich eine Erinner- 
ung erlauben sollten, stelle ich Ihrer hoehern Einsicht anheim. 

(N.B. Graf Stadion war, ehe er nach Jamnitz ging, selbst der 
Meynung, dass, wenn bis Ende dieses Monats keine Resolution erfolgt 
waere, ich E.D. bitten sollte, die Sache in Erinnerung zu bringen. Er 
hat wirklich alles gethan, was er konnte.) 

“Es ist ueber allen Ausdruck schmerzhaft fuer mich, dass Ew. 
Durchlaucht in einem Zeitpunkt, wo eine kleine Aufmunterung mir 
wichtiger als je gewesen waere, kein Wort des Trostes, kein Wort des 
Wohlwollens, nicht die kleinste Notiz von Ihren Plaenen, nicht ein- 
mal, dass Sie meinen ersten Brief erhalten haben, mir zufliessen lies- 
sen. Ich haette mich mit Wenigem begnuegt. 

Ich werde Uebermorgen meine Reise nach Gastein antreten, und 
im Anfang des Septembers nach Wien zurueckkehren. Versagen Sie 
mir wenigstens auf gegenwaertiges Schreiben eine Antwort von ein 
Paar Zeilen nicht! Man wird sie mir nachsenden, sie wird mir unend- 
lich wohl thun, und gewiss so guenstig auf mich wirken, als zehn der 
kraeftigsten Baeder. Moegen die, deren Sie Sich bedienen wollen, 
Ihrer kostbaren Gesundheit hoechst erspriesslich seyn! 

(Signed) GENTz 
II 

WIEN DEN 31 Juty 1817 

Da ich heute erfahren, dass Graf Stadion vor Sonntag oder Montag 
nicht von Jamnitz zurueck kommt, so habe ich ihm geschrieben, und 


8 Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, Interiora, Vol. CV. 
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452 PAUL SWEET 


ihn gebeten, mich, wenn in meiner Abwesenheit die Anweisung ein- 
laufen sollte, sogleich davon zu benachrichtigen. Es versteht sich von 
selbst, dass alsdann meine erste Sorge seyn wuerde, die Wechsel bei 
Arnsteiner zu bezahlen. Ich hoffe zu Gott, dass Ew. Durchlaucht 
keine Beschwerde davon haben sollen, und vertraue daher um so 
mehr auf Ihre Gnade, dass Sie ihn nicht zurueckweisen werden. 

Versagen Sie mir nur jetzt nicht, gnaedigster Fuerst, den Trost ei- 
niger Zeilen. Ich werde in Gastein die Tage zaehlen, die verfliessen 
muessen, damit sie an mich gelangen. 

Als ich Ihren Entschluss, auf die Carlsbader Reise Verzicht zu 
thun erfuhr, glaubte ich anfaenglich, es muesste ein ganz besonders, 
mir voellig unbekanntes Motiv Sie bey diesem Entschluss geleitet 
haben; und, da ich natuerlich von Niemanden Aufschluesse darueber 
erhalten konnte, so zerbrach ich mir nicht wenig den Kopf um etwas 
zu combiniren. Endlich aber nahm ich die Parthei, mir die Sache ganz 
einfach zu erklaeren, und vielleicht sehe ich sie so, wie sie mir jetzt 
erscheint, recht. Frueher oder spaeter werde ich wohl inne werden, ob 
ich mich geirrt habe. 

Der Tod der Frau v. Staé#l® hat mich in einem Zeitpunkt, wo ich 
ohnehin viel mit trueben Gedanken umgehe, auf eine unglaubliche 
Weise ergriffen. Ich weiss wohl, dass wir alle diesen Weg gehen mues- 
sen; aber wenn sich der Tod so in der Fuelle des Lebens eindraengt, 
hat es doch etwas Schreckliches. Ich wuerde es ungleich weniger be- 
fremdend finden, wenn ich selbst gestorben waere; denn die Frau 
hatte zehnmal mehr Lebenskraft und Lebens-Muth als ich, ob wir 
gleich ziemlich Eines Alters waren. Sehr schoen, und wahr wird in 
einem Franzoesischen Journal von ihr gesagt: Nul ne pouvait avoir 
passé une heure avec elle, sans donner a cette heure une place a part 
dans ses souvenirs; et sa vie était nécessaire 4 ceux qui l’avaient vue, 
méme lorsqu’ils ne la voyaient plus. 

Ich gehe Uebermorgen ganz frueh von hier ab. Das prachtvollste 
Wetter scheint meine Reise beguenstigen zu wollen. Wenn ich einen 
guetigen Brief von E.D. erhalte, so will ich keinen Klageton mehr 
vernehmen lassen. 

(Signed) GENTz 


® For Gentz’s earlier relations with Mme de Staél see for instance his letter to Rahel 
Levin Varnhagen, June 15, 1814; Gustav Schlesier (ed.), Schriften von Friederich von 
Gentz. Ein Denkmal (Mannheim, 1834-40), I, 176, 177. 
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TO BUBNA” 
WIEN DEN 13 OKTOBER 1821 


— vy. Sardagna" hat mir zu meiner grossen Freude Ihr liebreiches 
Schreiben ueberbracht, mein vortrefflicher Freund, wofuer ich Ihnen 
vom Herzen danke. 

Da ich daraus ersehe, dass Sie Sich meiner kleinen Angelegenheit 
so ernstlich als ich es kaum zu hoffen oder zu verlangen berechtigt war, 
annehmen, so muss ich Ihnen jetzt, damit der Zweck nicht verfehlt 
werde, einige Notizen mittheilen, die Ihren ferneren guetigen und 
freundschaftlichen Schritten einigermassen zur Richtung dienen 
moegen. 

Geschenke von Tabatieren oder andern Pretiosis [sic] sind wie 
laengst bekannt, nichts als reine Duperien. Ich weiss davon etwas zu 
sagen. Man faehrt immer ohne allen Vergleich besser, wenn man sich 
baar Geld dafuer erbittet. Ruffo hat (dies bleibt ganz unter uns) 
seinem Koenig den Vorschlag zgethan, mir fuer meine vielfaeltigen 
Bemuehungen und Arbeiten 3000 Ducaten zu bewilligen. Erschrecken 
Sie ueber diese Summe nicht; ungeachtet der starken Argumente die 
Ruffo geltend gemacht hat. werde ich sie sicher nicht erhalten, und 
verkaufe die Anwartschaft um die Haelfte.” Vielleicht waere es aber 
nicht ganz unbillig wenn der Sardinische Hof sich wenigstens auf 6 bis 
800# herbeylassen wollte. Wenn Sie dies fuer ausfuehrbar halten, so 
werden Sie mich aeusserst verbinden, die Sache auf baar Anweisung 
hinzuleiten, und alle Pretiosa moeglichst zu beseitigen. 

Ich schaeme mich, dass ich Sie mit solchen Antraegen belaestigen 
soll. Ihre liebenswuerdige Bereitwilligkeit aber hat mir neuen Muth 
dazu gegeben; und ich weiss aus Erfahrung, dass was Sie einmal ange- 
fangen haben, nicht leicht unvollendet bleibt. 

(The remainder of the letter deals with the gout.) 


10 Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, Interiora, Vol. CV. 

The title given is illegible. Freiherr Franz von Sardagna was “Metternichs Ver- 
trauensmann beim Mailaender Gubernium.”’ See J. K. Mayr, Geschichte der dsterreich- 
ischen Staatskanzlei im Zeitalter des Fuersten Metternich (Vienna, 1935), p. 27. 

12 This refers to Gentz’s efforts to cash in on the King of the Two Sicilies for services 
rendered at Laibach to get the king restored to his former competence. In spite of 
Gentz’s professions to the effect that he had no expectation of obtaining the entire 
3,000 ducats, he got them nevertheless. See Count Egon Caesar Corti, The rise of the 
house of Rothschild (New York, 1928), p. 268; also Tagebiicher, III, 34, 35. 
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IV 
WIEN pb. 29 NovEMBER 21 

Ohne Sie im Geringsten quaelen zu wollen, mein verehrter Freund, 
wuenschte ich doch zu wissen, was denn das Resultat Ihrer guetigen 
Verwendung in der bewussten Sache gewesen ist. Haben die Piemont- 
esischen Magnaten ein absolutes Stillschweigen beobachtet, um einem 
offnen Refus auszuweichen? Oder haben sie sich bestimmt geweigert? 
Oder haben sie irgend eine nichtssagende Erklaerung, die Ihnen viel- 
leicht zu unbefriedigend duenkte, um sie mir nur mitzutheilen, von 
sich gegeben? Es wird Ihnen nur wenig Zeilen kosten, um diese Fragen 
zu beantworten. Sehe oder schliesse ich aus Ihrer Antwort, dass man 
sich etwa lange mit diesen Herren herumschlagen muesste um etwas 
zu erreichen, so lasse ich die Sache gleich fallen. Denn in der Gestalt 
eines Sollizitierenden mag ich nicht erscheinen; und in keinem Falle 
will ich Ihre Zeit und Guete missbrauchen, um Sie mit einer unange- 
nehmen Negoziation laenger zu belaestigen. Ich danke Ihnen herzlich 
fuer die freundliche und liebreiche Bereitwilligkeit, womit Sie meine 
ersten Worte in dieser Sache aufgenommen haben; ich schmeichle mir 
auch, dass Sie meine Ansprueche an den Sardinischen Hof weder 
ungerecht noch undelicat gefunden haben. Hiemit genuegt mir voll- 
kommen; das Uebrige mag gehen, wie es will. Nur moechte ich durch 
Ihre freundschaftliche Vermittlung wissen, ob es Zeit ist, allen weite- 
ren Schritten und Erwartungen ein fuer allemal zu entsagen. 

Ich wollte diesen Brief dem — v. Sardagna™ mitgeben, war aber in 
den vergangenen Tagen so mannichfaltig beschaeftigt, dass seine 
Abreise mir entging. Der Himmel erhalte Sie mein hochverehrter, und 
theurer Freund, bey guter Gesundheit, ungeschwaechten Kraeften, 
und wohlwollender Gesinnung gegen Ihren unveraenderlich ergebenen, 

GENTz" 

13 See note 11 above. 


14 Sources are lacking to indicate whether Sardinia granted the desired gratuity or 


not. 
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THE WAR MEMOIRS OF ARCHDUKE JOSEPH OF HUNGARY’ 


LT.-COL. ALEXANDER L, P. JOHNSON, U.S. ARMY 


Great War is presented by Field Marshal Archduke Joseph of 
Hungary under the telling title, The World War as I have seen it. 
Inspired with the object of perpetuating the deeds of valor of Hungarian 
troops on the far-flung battle fronts of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the 
distinguished author dedicates his imposing work of seven volumes to his 
“brave comrades in arms and former soldiers as a token of everlasting ap- 


\ ELABORATE and important contribution to the study of the 


preciation and devotion.” 

The archduke was one of the ablest leaders who wore the uniform of the 
old Austro-Hungarian monarchy and was idolized by the troops under his 
command because of his unfailing personal courage and paternal solicitude 
for their welfare and comfort. His memoirs give an intimate picture of the 
war, not only from the point of view of one who in course of the conflict rose 
from a division commander to the command of a group of armies with the 
rank of field marshal, but also from the perspective of the front-line trenches, 
where he spent much of his time sharing dangers with his troops. The narra- 
tive is based upon the author’s war diary, from which he quotes copiously, 
and upon official records. 

The first volume covers the author’s experiences on the Serbian and Russian 
fronts from July 31, 1914, to May 25, 1915. The Austro-Hungarian declara- 
tion of war against Serbia found him in command of the Thirty-first Division 
at Budapest. He records as the first act of war the arrest, upon General 
Terstyansky’s orders, of the Voivode Putnik, Serbia’s generalissimo, while 
passing through Budapest en route to Belgrade. Emperor Francis Joseph, 
angered by this unchivalrous act, promptly ordered General Putnik’s release 
and granted him safe conduct across Hungarian territory. 

Archduke Joseph relates several interesting and significant incidents re- 
garding the relations of the two halves of the Dual Monarchy with each other. 
Thus, at the outbreak of the war, on the occasion of the solemn ceremony of 
administering the oath of allegiance to the mobilized Thirty-second Infantry 
Regiment of his division, he addressed the command in the Magyar language. 


14 Vildghdboru a milyennek én lattam. By H. R. H. Fretp Marsnat ARCHDUKE 
Joseru or HunGary. 7 vols. Budapest: Royal Hungarian Academy of Science, 1926-— 
34. Pp. 708, 27 appendixes+842; 47 app.+822; 30 app. +886; 44 app. +928; 31 app+ 
708; 33 app. +669; 57 app. 45 pengis each. 
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“‘What will they say in Vienna,” he observes, “‘when they find out I dared 
address my troops in the Magyar language? In time of peace they certainly 
would wring my neck.’ 

The archduke did not entertain any false illusions as to the nature of the 
war upon which he embarked, nor as to its probable consequences. On July 31, 
1914, his diary contains the following entry: ‘“‘Russia ordered general mobili- 
zation. Here we are at the threshold of an endless war, the World War, for it 
is certain that France and England will turn against us the moment Germany 
mobilizes against Russia. And Italy? A great question mark! I do not be- 
lieve she will be with us for she covets Trieste, Trentino and Gorizia.’’? On 
August 4, already at the Serbian frontier, the corps commander ordered a 
field artillery battery to open fire on some Serbian barges anchored near the 
Serb customshouse at Sabac. “‘At the first salvo the church bells of Sabac 
began tolling. They tolled with such mournful sound as though sorrowing in 
advance over the destruction of many countries; as if forecasting the up- 
heaval, misery and suffering which is to be visited upon the world.’’* A few 
days later, with Europe in flames, the diary contains this entry: ‘‘What will 
the map of Europe be like in 1920? How long will this war last? How many 
millions of innocent men will go to their graves or be thrown into misery be- 
cause of this wanton crime? .... Edward, with the warlike threads he had 


las, absolute Tsar of a gigantic empire, will he have to flee from a throne 
which, if there be justice in this world, the curse of a million bleeding hearts 
will upset? .... 

It comes perhaps as a startling revelation that royal rank and prerogatives 
carried no greater weight than position in the military hierarchy conferred. 
The archduke’s first assignment was a sector along the Save river, on the 
Serbian frontier. Observing the feverish efforts of the Serbs to fortify their 
side of the river, he conceived the idea that the establishment of a bridgehead 
at Sabac would be strategically desirable, and if undertaken before the Serbs 
prepared their defense, comparatively easy of accomplishment. Working out 
his plans for such an enterprise, he personally submitted them and his recom- 
mendations to the corps commander with the request that his division be 
given the privilege of undertaking the mission. One would naturally be in- 
clined to think that a division commander of imperial and royal rank would 
at least receive respectful hearing. The corps commander, General Terstyan- 
sky, apparently was not actuated by excessive respect for royalty, for the 
archduke’s diary records: ““General Terstyansky interrupted me, his eyes 
burning with anger, and he abruptly retorted: ‘I do not propose to have a 
division commander tell me what I should do.’”’® Later, when his division 
was actually charged with the execution of the mission which he had pro- 
posed, it had to be undertaken in the face of a well-organized Serbian defense. 


Si, 7. * Ibid. “3, 9. S41, 21. 6 Thid. 
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Inevitably, losses were correspondingly severe. It is obvious that the personal 
relations between the archduke and his corps commander could not have been 
very cordial. His Highness refers to General Terstyansky as “‘the spy Francis 
Ferdinand had sent to Budapest to thwart every movement undertaken in 
the interests of Hungarians.””’ 

Another incident the archduke relates is noteworthy evidence of Terstyan- 
sky’s temperamental unfitness for high command and leadership. On August 
18, 1914, Joseph’s division launched a successful attack against the Serbs. 
While his reserves pressed the pursuit, the assault units halted for rest and 
reorganization. On his appearance among these troops, Hungarians and Bos- 
nians alike cheered him with wild enthusiasm, the latter in their native Ser- 
bian tongue. With a few words of encouragement he sent these troops for- 
ward to follow up their success. At that moment General Terstyansky ap- 
peared on the scene. Alighting from his limousine, wild-eyed and furious, 
shaking all over, the corps commander assailed the archduke with vile pro- 
fanity within the hearing of an entire regiment of infantry because “‘the divi- 
sion wasted time instead of pushing its attack against an enemy who was not 
even in sight.”® The archduke explained the situation. After another barrage 
of profanity the corps commander jumped into his car and drove to the front 
as if to demonstrate that the enemy was not anywhere near that point. A few 
minutes later he returned dashing wildly to the rear. A moment later the 
archduke heard another commotion. The corps commander swore up and 
down at the archduke’s cavalry, which was near by in reserve. ‘““What is the 
cavalry doing here?” he roared. ‘““The entire cavalry at once forward march, 
gallop till you croak!’ He topped that by ordering all field kitchens and 
trains to the rear with instructions that “‘henceforth troops will fight and be 
fed by my permission only.’’!® With general officers like this one, the first 
Austrian attempt to invade Serbia was bound to prove a costly fiasco. 

A ruthless lack of consideration of the troops was not unusual among officers 
of high rank in the Austro-Hungarian army. This was especially true if the 
troops happened to be of Magyar nationality, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were among the best and most dependable soldiers. Strangely enough, 
General Conrad von Hiétzendorff, chief of the general staff, complained of too 
much laxity in the treatment of troops. Commenting upon this tendency, 
Archduke Joseph quotes General von Cramon, German representative at the 
Austro-Hungarian general headquarters: ““The fighting of the past few weeks 
amply proved the impossibility of harmonizing the intentions of G.H.Q. with 
the striking power of troops..... The troops at the front appreciated the 
hopelessness of their situation long before the High Command. ... . : A com- 
mand of which more is continually expected than it is physically able to accom- 
plish will soon lose its morale and self-confidence.’ 

It is characteristic of the personal qualities and leadership of Archduke 
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Joseph that upon his promotion to corps command, though assigned to one 
of the poorest corps of the army, he was able to inspire his men with self- 
confidence and determination. Within the space of five months he succeeded 
in transforming it into a crack outfit, one of the best in the field. 

The second volume of Archduke Joseph’s memoirs takes him to the Italian 
front, and carries the narrative down to February 17, 1916. It is the story 
of the epic defense of the Doberdo plateau by the hard-pressed troops of the 
Dual Monarchy. The Italians launched one vigorous offensive after another 
in an attempt to force the Isonzo front. Their failure by no means reflects 
adversely upon the soldierly qualities of the Italians. Nobody appreciated the 
valor of the Italian troops more than Archduke Joseph, whose comment on 
the subject evinces a sense of chivalry rarely found in the memoirs of the 
leaders of the Great War: “It is not right to disdain the great accomplish- 
ments of the brave Italians who with utter disregard of death assailed the 
wall of steel of my heroic troops day after day. Often indeed the issue of the 
battle hung in the balance by a slender thread. That victory failed to crown 
their efforts is solely due to the almost superhuman resistance of my brave 
troops. What the Italians accomplished here must likewise be inscribed upon 
the pages of history in indelible characters.’”"” The successful defense of the 
Isonzo front in 1915 by the Austro-Hungarian forces against a numerically 
far superior enemy made possible Mackensen’s Balkan drive and the conse- 
quent elimination of Serbia and Montenegro from the conflict. 

The third volume continues the story of the war on the Italian front up to 
November 30, 1916. It is the story of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth battles of the Isonzo. After four unsuccessful attacks on this front, the 
Italians resorted to tunnelling operations to close in on the Austro-Hungarian 
defenses. This novel method of approach, in which the Italians proved ex- 
ceedingly adept, caused grave concern. Archduke Joseph, in his special report 
to the Fifth Army commander (Operations Orders No. 128/6), called attention 
to the fact that at some points the Italians had succeeded, by this method of 
approach, in getting within fifty paces of his own front line, thereby preventing 
the effective use of his artillery, which was practically limited to firing into the 
enemy’s rear areas. The grave danger existed that his infantry might not have 
enough time to come out of its bomb-proof shelters after a bombardment to 
man the trenches to meet the Italian assault. As a countermeasure he recom- 
mended the use of chemical agents. 

The author relates an interesting incident of this Italian warfare. One of 
his detachments found, upon capturing an Italian mine crater, that a number 
of Italians, including some wounded, were trapped by earth and débris in the 
adjacent mine galleries. The lieutenant in command of this detachment en- 
deavored to rescue the trapped enemy, but whenever any of his men ap- 
proached the small opening, the buried Italians opened fire. Italian trench 


17, 627. 
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mortars likewise concentrated their fire upon the crater, causing serious 
casualties. In order to avoid needless losses, Archduke Joseph, when ap- 
prized of the facts, gave orders for the immediate evacuation of the mine 
crater. Two days later he had occasion to see this crater at close range. The 
lieutenant had disobeyed orders, and his detachment still held on to it after 
repeated attacks by superior Italian forces. The detachment suffered severe 
casualties. The lieutenant was carried away severely wounded just as the 
archduke arrived. The peculiar location of this mine crater permitted the 
enfilading of the Italian positions to the right and left, and its possession by 
the Italians would have conferred a similar advantage upon them. In fact, 
in the hands of the enemy, it would have rendered untenable Mount San 
Michele, the key to the Austro-Hungarian defenses in that sector. The im- 
perative necessity of holding the crater at all cost at once became apparent. 
The archduke observes that this case was a classic example for the award of 
the Order of Maria Theresa, highest award for valor involving the risk of 
life beyond the call of duty, conferred by the Dual Monarchy. As was usual 
in the Austro-Hungarian service, Joseph directed the lieutenant to submit 
his application for that decoration. To the American soldier with any sense 
of modesty it would seem inconceivable to solicit recognition of his own merit 
if his superiors failed to do so. 

As is well known, the Central Powers’ general plan of operations in 1916 
called for an Austrian offensive against Italy from the Trentino salient. Gen- 
eral Conrad von Hétzendorff planned to penetrate the Italian line between 
the Brenta and Po rivers with a view to cutting off the Udine salient. Prepara- 
tions for the offensive were in progress for several months. Italian prisoners 
of war brought to the archduke’s headquarters reports that the Italians were 
moving their heavy artillery to the Tyrolese front, where they believed that 
the Austrians were planning to begin action. The archduke wistfully com- 
ments that ‘‘they [the Austro-Hungarian general headquarters] do not keep 
a corps commander informed of what is under way, while in all probability 
every waiter in Vienna gossips about it, and the very plans might be known 
to every Italian from Cadorna down to the last private.”"* The slow progress 
of the Austrian preparations for the offensive, and the lack of proper pre- 
cautions to conceal them from the enemy filled him with grave concern. He 
feared that Russia might launch an offensive just in time to compromise 
seriously the chances of success on the Italian front. Moreover, he did not 
think much of the Austrian plan of maneuver, which called for the main 
effort of the drive across the most difficult terrain for military operations. 
He felt that a drive between Tolmino and Gorizia would have been a com- 
paratively simple matter. The slow progress of the offensive when actually 
launched on May 15, and the resultant complications in the matter of supply, 
apparently confirmed his views. 


13 TTT, 40. 
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In this volume, too, Archduke Joseph shows a striking understanding of 
the international situation. At about this time the attitude of the United 
States began to worry the archduke. On May 7, 1916, he observes: ‘““What 


does America want?..... She proves her neutrality by delivering to our 
enemies immense quantities of ammunition, but not to us. Is she going to 
conclude her neutrality by declaring war on us? .... To my regret, I fear 


that will happen, and it will be fatal to us.’’" 

In a philosophical mood Archduke Joseph looked into the future, and his 
diary records this prophetic entry on June 1, 1916: “‘I am convinced, that 
the victor in this war will be confronted with the necessity of resorting to the 
most vigorous measures to combat and suppress revolutionary tendencies, 
while the vanquished countries will experience gruesome revolutions which 
will destroy everything that was laboriously built up by centuries of civiliza- 
tion. Thrones will be overthrown, empires will vanish and make room for 
others. .... ons 

The archduke’s experiences in Transylvania, where he assumed command 
of an army detachment, are related in the fourth volume, which covers the 
period from December 2, 1916, to June 28, 1917. It contains the story of the 
campaign for the reconquest of Transylvania from the Rumanians. It is a 
most interesting and invaluable record of facts and events, as well as a com- 
mentary upon the general situation during the third year of the war, which 
witnessed the passing of the reins from the experienced hands of the venerable 
Emperor Francis Joseph to the weak, vacillating, and youthful Charles. Al- 
though the military situation of the monarchy was on the whole quite fa- 
vorable at that time, the problem of replacements and supply had become 
increasingly serious. Political difficulties and court intrigue contributed 
heavily to the complexities of the situation. The new emperor, under the 
influence of his reactionary advisers, resented the insistence of Count Stephen 
Tisza, who was a staunch Calvinist, upon his prerogative as premier of 
Hungary, of placing the holy crown of St. Stephen on the young ruler’s head. 
Since this solemn act was performed within a church of the Roman Catholic 
faith, the emperor regarded it as an essentially religious ceremony in which 
a non-Catholic could not function with propriety. Count Tisza adamantly 
defended the view that the coronation of the king was a symbolic act of 
state and had nothing to do with religion. He won his point, but his victory 
cost him the king’s favor and confidence. Emperor-King Charles decided to 
drop the experienced pilot, even as his powerful friend and ally had once 
done before him. Charles sought to induce Archduke Joseph, because of his 
great popularity in Hungary, to assume the premiership. This the archduke 
firmly declined, insisting without reserve upon the urgent necessity of re- 
taining Tisza, whose great ability and iron hand were indispensable for the 
safety and welfare of king, state, and nation alike. 


“TIT, 166. 16 TIT, 239. 
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In the spring of 1917, Archduke Joseph, upon the kaiser’s invitation, 
visited the western front. Hindenburg and Ludendorff met him at the station 
upon his arrival at Kreutznach. “A powerful figure,” the archduke comments 
upon Hindenburg, “‘his winsome manner and modest charm impress me most 
favorably. Ludendorff is the frigid, tight-laced Prussian general staff type. 
.... In official matters Hindenburg is reticent, yet filled with confident faith. 
Ludendorff is a deep thinker, incontrovertibly convincing in discourse; still I 
place von Seeckt far above Ludendorff.”* General von Seeckt, of the German 
army, who after the war became chief of staff of the German Reichswehr, was 
Archduke Joseph’s chief of staff on the Transylvanian front. 

At the dinner table Archduke Joseph discussed peace plans and prospects 
with his hosts, Generals Hindenburg and Ludendorff. They traced the post- 
war map of Europe as they visualized it in the event of a final victory of the 
Central Powers. ‘The creation of Poland,” the archduke records, “‘would be 
the only material change. Perhaps Italy and Bulgaria would become some- 
what larger. There would hardly be any other change, because we are waging 
a defensive war.” .... ‘““But what if we lose the war?” he asked; and Hinden- 
burg replied: “If we lose the war, Austria-Hungary will be annihilated. The 
hungry wolves fighting for gain will rend her asunder, and in the end they will 
devour each other. Germany will be crushed; they want to destroy her, but 
that will be impossible.’!? Even while Archduke Joseph discussed with his 
hosts the plans of a ““German peace,” Emperor Charles and his advisers, in 
the face of the most strenuous opposition of Count Tisza, intrigued for the 
annexation of Rumania in a personal union to the crown of Austria. 

America’s declaration of war against Germany occurred during the arch- 
duke’s visit to the western front. Although he comments freely and candidly 
upon events in general, it is rather surprising that he allowed so important an 
event to pass without the merest mention. It is incredible, in view of his 
earlier concern, that he attached so little importance to America’s entry into 
the war as to regard comment superfluous. 

The fifth volume covers the period from June 29, 1917, to January 12, 
1918. It records the closing events of the war on the eastern front, leading to 
the armistice with Russia and later with Rumania. The author comments 
upon numerous incidents and developments which throw an interesting side- 
light upon the internal affairs of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and its con- 
duct of the war. The reader will inevitably arrive at the conclusion that the 
wonder is not that the Dual Monarchy lost the war and went down to hopeless 
dissolution, but rather that she was able to withstand as long as she did not 
only the multitude of her external enemies but the far more dangerous enemies 
within her doors: treachery, incompetence, weakness, double-dealing, and 
pusillanimity on the part of those in high places. 

To the world at large the ramshackle Habsburg empire may have been 
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a Dual Monarchy. To the pilots of that decaying ship of state there was but 
one Austria, the empire one and indivisible. They went to war in order to 
preserve that unity, and for the same reason they were unalterably opposed 
to all national aspirations of the Magyars, the founders and predominant race 
of the thousand-year-old Hungarian kingdom. This myopic attitude was as 
much responsible for the dissolution of the monarchy as the military disaster 
which eventually overtook it. Treasonable conduct and mass desertion on the 
part of some of the troops of the Austro-Hungarian army, infected by the 
virus of irredentist propaganda, was perhaps to be expected. But treachery 
and downright double-dealing on the part of the government against its 
bravest and most loyal troops are a relatively novel phenomenon. 

It is a well-known fact today that the Magyars were among the best troops 
of the monarchy. Their loyalty to the dynasty was legendary. Archduke 
Joseph's diary is replete with paeans to their heroism, loyalty, and devotion. 
General Brussilov, Russian commander, in his memoirs,!* pays tribute to 
these gallant and intrepid defenders of the Carpathians. It has been repeated- 
ly acknowledged by others equally prominent.'® It is not, however, generally 
known that these troops were led into battle not only in a language alien to 
and in fact despised by them, but frequently by officers whose hostility to the 
Magyars was even more deep-seated than to the enemy they faced. Often 
indeed these brave troops were subjected to abuse, cruel treatment, and acts 
of oppression by their own officers. They were needlessly sacrificed. Whole 
regiments with their replacement districts were literally bled white, while 
those of other nationalities, disloyal and treacherous, were favored and 
pampered, and placed in quiet sectors which facilitated their mass desertion 
to the enemy.”® All this Joseph’s memoirs make abundantly clear. 

The sixth volume covers the period from January 17 to July 20, 1918. The 
narrative centers around the preparation, conduct, and consequences of the 
battle of the Piave. Initial orders for this offensive were issued on March 30. 
The plan of action contemplated an attack along the Brenta river with second- 
ary actions along the entire front. The inadequacy of troops and supplies 
complicated preparations. Disagreement among the higher commanders about 
the contemplated plan of action aggravated the situation. Eventually the 
general staff decided upon a compromise plan with all the inherent weaknesses 
of a compromise, which embraced the ideas of the various commanders. It 
provided for a simultaneous double offensive with Field Marshal von Conrad’s 
group of armies striking from the Asiago plateau, while the army of Field 


18 Mémoires du Général Broussilov, guerre, 1914-18 (Paris, 1929), pp. 92-93. 

19 Lt.-Gen. Hans von Below, Mis memorias de guerra (Buenos Aires, 1927), p. 254; 
General von Litzmann, of the German army, is quoted by Archduke Joseph, V, 55-56: 
““Meine Magyaren sind die herrlichsten Soldaten, jeder ein Held!” 

20 III, 6, 771; IV, 191; V, 25, 67, 412, 431-32; 673-74, 677; VI, 26, 43, 89, 284-85; 
VII, 417-19. 
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Marshal Boroevi¢ drove across the Piave along the Oderzo-Treviso railway. 
The Sixth Army, under the command of Archduke Joseph, forming part of 
the Boroevié group, was to cross the Piave and capture the Montello heights 
south of the stream. Although the effective strength of this army was ma- 
terially reduced by detachments, and although there existed an acute shortage 
of material and supplies, it accomplished its task successfully and scored the 
only victory of Austro-Hungarian arms in that futile and costly offensive. 

The archduke’s diary records several intimate interviews with Emperor 
Charles. Among other things, it discusses the famous letters to Prince Sixte 
de Bourbon. These notes confirm the opinion generally held of the youthful 
monarch as a weak and vacillating person, ill-prepared for the duties of his 
high office, and most unfortunate in the choice of his advisers, civil and 
military. 

The final volume carries the narrative to November 26, 1918. It describes 
the gradual disintegration of the armed forces of Austria-Hungary, and finally 
of the Dual Monarchy itself. Two factors not generally appreciated played an 
important, if not decisive, part in bringing about that collapse. These factors 
were propaganda and a pathetically weak, irresolute monarch. Subversive 
propaganda by agitators among the numerous nationalities of the monarchy 
was by no means a product of the war. The conflict merely provided greater 
opportunities, while moral and financial support from Allied sources enhanced 
its effectiveness. Although the author does not specifically say so, his diary 
entries indicate that by far the most effective war propaganda was that con- 
tained in President Wilson’s utterances.”" These had a telling effect upon even 
the staunchly loyal elements of the army and the civil population. They 
undermined faith in the Austro-Hungarian leaders and produced a war weari- 
ness coupled with a feeling of assurance that a peace based upon Wilson’s 
lofty ideals could be had for the asking. Such a peace, it was felt, would 
inaugurate an era of good-will and amity among nations. Archduke Joseph, 
according to his diary notations, received Wilson’s peace pronouncements 
with considerable misgiving and suspicion, partly because of his instinctive 
distrust of the ‘‘schoolmaster whose abstract idealism disclosed his ignorance 
of the real state of European affairs,” and partly because of his fear that 
men like Clemenceau fought for revenge, and that a peace dictated by blind 
hatred would in the end prove disastrous to the whole world, victors and 
vanquished alike.” 

The growing difficulties in the internal affairs of the monarchy once more 
caused the emperor-king to turn to Archduke Joseph and to offer him the 
premiership of Hungary The attitude of the monarch was, however, full of 
equivocations. It is quite evident that it was not confidence in the ability of 
the archduke to cope with the situation that motivated his selection, but 


21'V, 734; VI, 399; VII, 55, 427-31, 453-54, 462-63, 468, 470, 484, 486, 513. 
2 VI, 399; VII, 408. 23 VIT, 55, $60. 
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rather a covert desire to destroy him politically in the sight of the Hungarian 
people. After the collapse of Rumania, while Emperor Charles had puerile 
visions of linking Rumania to the crown of Austria, Rumanian statesmen 
actually offered the crown to Archduke Joseph. He declined the honor as 
incompatible with his own attachment to Hungary, and because he suspected 
that the Rumanians had hopes that by putting him on their throne he would 
bring them the coveted province of Transylvania. The rapid decay of the 
monarchy in the course of 1918 increased the desire of the Magyars to break 
away from Austria, and the name of Archduke Joseph was mentioned with 
increasing frequency as the logical successor to the Hungarian crown. His 
ability, sterling qualities, democratic personality, and genuine Magyarism in- 
spired the people with confidence that under him Hungary would be assured 
of a reconstruction along truly Magyar and progressive lines. Naturally 
enough, the young emperor-king looked upon his kinsman as a potentially 
dangerous rival, even though the archduke frankly disavowed all ambition to 
displace Charles. In the course of the war Archduke Joseph had time and 
again been placed in unenviable situations. He was assigned to difficult 
missions and then deprived of the means to execute them with any hope of 
success. That he, nevertheless, succeeded was due to his military sagacity as 
well as to the unswerving devotion of his troops, who sacrificed themselves 
cheerfully for their beloved ‘‘Father Joseph.” In spite of all efforts it seemed 
impossible to destroy him as a military leader. The emperor and his insti- 
gators, therefore, hoped to be able to destroy him and eliminate him as a 
possible contender for the Hungarian throne by exposing him to the rancors 
of party politics. The archduke saw the trap and steadfastly declined the 
“honor.” 

Joseph’s entire narrative is tensely interesting and human. The story of 
battles at times reaches epic heights. In this respect this imposing work differs 
from most other published memoirs. The archduke proved himself as adept 
with the pen as he unquestionably is with the sword. But while his sword 
served only his country, his pen has rendered signal service to students of 
military history the world over in producing a worthy record of the part 
played in the war by one of its great leaders. It is a valuable source for the 
history of the Great War. The entire work is now being translated into 
French for early publication in that language. 


HEADQUARTERS, ORGANIZED RESERVES OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Ra.eicn, NortH CAROLINA 
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Everyman his own historian. Essays on history and politics. By Caru L. 
Becker. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1935. Pp. 325. $2.50. 


Carl Becker has written several interesting volumes on modern history; 
he has been one of the most successful American teachers of graduate students 
for twenty years; and he was president of the American Historical Association 
in 1931 when he read Everyman his own historian at Minneapolis. He is one of 
the many intellectual products of Frederick Jackson Turner, about whom he 
writes with so much insight and discrimination in the volume before us. Few 
men in our tangled modern world appraise historical writings quite so accu- 
rately, and I know no one who appreciates so profoundly the function of a real 
historian, of whom our generation has produced none too many. 

This volume begins with ‘“‘Dear old Kansas,” an essay on the social ideals 
of the famous Civil War community which captured the imagination of James 
Bryce, and it ends with a critical but just appraisal of the famous Mme 
Roland, whose head fell under the Revolutionary guillotine. The more interest- 
ing intervening studies bear the titles “The spirit of 1776,” ““The Marxian 
philosophy,” ““The education of Henry Adams,” “‘Mr. Wells and the new 
history,” and ‘‘Frederick Jackson Turner.” These appraisals of eminent men 
and their contributions to historical and social literature are the by-products 
of a busy career, the verdicts of an acute socio-historical analyst. They offer 
most profitable reading for the rising generation of scholars and public men. 

What Carl Becker thinks of the Marxian philosophy is expressed in a closely 
reasoned conversation between a ““Communist” and a “‘Liberal.”” The Com- 
munist apologizes for, but does not disavow, the right of governing minorities 
to kill their opponents without evidence of their guilt. The Liberal replies: 
“IT have no faith in the possibility of abolishing oppression by oppressing 
oppressors. I have no faith in the infallibility of any man. I agree with Pas- 
cal who said, “Thought makes the dignity of man’... . : As I said before, I am 
a professor, and a professor, as the German proverb has it, isa man who thinks 
otherwise; if he is not permitted to talk freely he cannot get anywhere 
anyway.” 

The two essays on Henry Adams leave one still doubting what that great 
American historian thought was his real function in the crazy world in which 
he lived eighty long and weary years. Becker pronounces Adams a real his- 
torian who was almost ashamed of his eight monumental volumes on the era 
of the greatest opponent of his great grandfather, John Adams. I agree that 
Henry Adams was a masterly historian, but he never quite understood the so- 
cial objectives which Jefferson sought in vain to apply. In Mr. Becker’s last 
paragraph one notes that possibly Henry Adams always thought of himself, 
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subconsciously, as a suitable president of the United States, but he never 
quite knew why he was not elevated to that position by his admiring fellow- 
citizens. Anyway, the greatest of the fourth generation of that greatest of 
American families was a most useful intellectual leader. 

Mr. Becker’s review of H. G. Wells’s World history reveals a student and 
writer who always knew exactly what he wished to do, and who never for a 
moment wondered whether his books were worth reading or not—the opposite 
of Henry Adams. For more than forty years the versatile English novelist, 
essayist, and prophet has endeavored to tell mankind just what its sins have 
been and how to save itself from everlasting damnation. Adams, who knew far 
more than Wells, could never do more than say: Mankind is on a vast machine 
of its own construction which is going so fast that it cannot stop without a 
wreck and cannot go on without a disaster. Wells knows just how the machine 
was made and how to stop it without damage. As between the two, Becker 
inclines to the hopeless attitude of poor Adams. Far more learned than Wells, 
he would not venture to tell mankind more than to be careful, less selfish—the 
only means of escape from a terrible social complex. 

Coming finally to the longest study in the volume, the appraisal of Freder- 
ick Jackson Turner, the reader will note an affectionate, although critical, 
review of the work of Becker’s historical master. Turner was the least partisan 
of all American historians and one of the best teachers. He was a close and 
stimulating friend of Woodrow Wilson when both were students at Johns 
Hopkins University; he later gave the University of Wisconsin its distin- 
guished position as a center of historical study; but, unlike Henry Adams, he 
never wrote a comprehensive account of any critical era of the amazing evolu- 
tion of the United States. He did write an excellent account of the unhappy 
failure of the Jefferson democracy, 1820-30, and he left a half-finished story of 
the two succeeding decades which Avery Craven, another Turner student, 
finished and published in 1934. But the psychology of Frederick Jackson 
Turner, one of the keenest historical thinkers, was never revealed except to 
hundreds of graduate students. Becker reveals more of Turner than any other 
writer but, unlike others, does not shed tears because his favorite never re- 
vealed himself in ponderous volumes; he is not sure whether history is worth 
writing, since mankind will not accept its lessons. 

Much as I have hoped Becker would reveal himself in a comprehensive 
history of the French Revolution, I am nevertheless delighted to read these 
exceedingly interesting critiques of his fellows. Our generation might benefit 
by reading these suggestive studies, and I am fairly certain that intellectual 
mankind and even the public would greatly enjoy, even if they did not profit 
from, Becker’s mature interpretation of the greatest of revolutions, to which 
the American idealists of 1776 contributed very much. 

Witiram E. Dopp 
American Embassy 
Berlin 
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The geographic pattern of mankind. By Joun E. Pomrret. (“‘Century earth 
science series,” edited by Kirttey F. Matuer.) New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1935. Pp. 442. $4.00. 

This volume of the “‘Earth science series” is a distinct contribution to the 
subject. As the editor states, it helps to bridge the chasm which has long ex- 
isted between the sciences dealing with the earth and those concerned with 
human society. It contains fifteen chapters, of which the first four are of a 
general nature and the remainder deal with rather specialized environments. 
The author believes that the chief interest in human geography lies in the 
manner of man’s adjustment to the physical environment—not in the ele- 
ments of that environment. It is the reviewer’s belief, however, that many 
geographers go to the other extreme and do not discuss the physical environ- 
ment adequately. The present volume is decidedly brief as regards the 
highly influential topographic controls affecting man, though the climate is 
treated more fully. 

The first chapter deals in an interesting fashion with “Culture.” Pomfret 
believes that cultural decay results from a “‘state of mind”’ that is hostile to 
change. The book contains many other pithy opinions, such as “‘If it be true 
that man has triumphed over nature, it is equally true that nature never sur- 
renders.” Again, in explaining the depression in the United States, he writes, 
**Little attention has been paid to the domestic balance wheel.’’ The author 
feels that the United States has contributed so much to human progress that 
the term “‘Euramerican”’ describes the present dominant world-culture better 
than the older term ‘“‘European.”’ 

In the main portion of the book no attempt is made to cover the whole 
world. Thus ‘Tropical environment” deals principally with Africa and Java. 
Of the warm temperate lands, India, China, and Japan are each given separate 
chapters. In Europe, Russia and the Mediterranean lands are stressed. South 
America and the United States are given chapters, while Canada is omitted, 
probably because it repeats the Russian environment in some respects. 
Australia and the polar lands are the only remaining important areas omitted 
in a well-rounded survey of the world-patterns. 

The book is illustrated by plates of the continents giving January and July 
climatic conditions. The reviewer is not sure that the omission of maps of 
annual conditions is justified, though this often occurs in modern texts. A 
rather overgeneralized series of contours on these maps is almost the sole 
graphic indication of the control exercised by topography upon human af- 
fairs. Some writers, including the reviewer, prepare a large series of illus- 
trative diagrams and maps and then write the text about the localized data; 
Mr. Pomfret, however, is more concerned with the sociological patterns and 
seems to give us the rather few diagrams as an afterthought. This is the chief 
adverse comment, if it be such, to be made upon a useful and stimulating book 


on man and his many environments. 
GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
University of Toronto 
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The Cambridge shorter history of India. By J. ALLAN, Str T. WotsELEY Hate 
and H. H. Dopwe.u. Edited by H. H. Dopwe.u. New York: Macmillan; 
Cambridge: University Press, 1934. Pp. 970. $4.00. 

It has been commonly recognized that insufficient data exist for anything 
approaching a connected political history of India, except as regards quite 
recent times. Hence, Indianists have been able to welcome with enthusiasm 
the ‘“‘new”’ historiography, which allows us to make a virtue of necessity by 
telling us that political history has very little importance. Just as we were 
getting comfortably adjusted to this consoling thought, along comes this book 
which attempts that proverbially impossible and (as we thought) providential- 
ly unnecessary feat. Though it professes to “‘take full advantage of the knowl- 
edge . . . . embodied in the various volumes of the Cambridge history of India,” 
it shows scant traces thereof as regards “‘Ancient India,” which is treated in 
about 200 pages by the numismatist Allan. He struggles manfully with the 
scattered and confused data of coins and inscriptions which are almost the 
only sources we have for the political history of this period. Probably no one 
could have done much better. Perhaps it was worth while to make the effort, 
to see what could be done. But the answer could have been anticipated: 
“Very little.” Since the book is obviously addressed to laymen rather than 
scholars (it appears to contain not a single footnote or reference to sources, 
and for bibliography we are referred chiefly to the fuller Cambridge history), 
it seems unfortunate that the authors did not follow the plan of the major 
work on which it is professedly based, and summarize the cultural history of 
(especially ancient) India, which is surely all that could possibly interest any 
but a few specialists. 

Equally little attention is paid to any but political history in the other two 
parts of the book; but here, of course, political data are much more abundant. 
Anyone who wishes to immerse himself in the bloody details of the petty wars 
and palace intrigues of the Moslem period will find them competently recorded 
by Sir Wolseley Haig in 273 pages. Much the longest part (428 pp.) is Mr. 
Dodwell’s, on British India. It can hardly be said to contain much that is 
new as regards either facts or points of view. It is written wholly from the 
conventional British standpoint; anything else could doubtless scarcely be 
expected. Yet it makes a real effort to be fair to opponents of the British. 
Thus the single brief reference to the so-called “Black Hole of Calcutta” (p. 
548) quite calmly denies the justice of calling this incident a ‘“‘massacre”’; ‘“‘a 
number of [the British prisoners] were suffocated,” but “‘there is nothing to 
show that [their] fate ....was in any way designed.” Mr. Dodwell stops 
abruptly with the adoption of the Montagu-Chelmsford ‘“‘reforms” in 1919. 
Gandhi's name occurs only once (with an incorrect middle initial, R instead 
of K, repeated in the index), in connection with the South African troubles of 
a generation ago. One wonders why the narrative was not brought more 
nearly down to date; no explanation is offered. 
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Serious scholars will hardly find the book useful, for lack of reference to 
source materials. And for the present reviewer, at least, it is difficult to believe 
that many laymen will find it interesting. In fairness, however, it should be 
emphasized that this is due to what seems to me an unfortunate choice in 
planning rather than to any incompetence in the execution of the plan. I be- 
lieve that the only “‘history” of India which could successfully engage the in- 
terest of humanity in general would be a cultural history. There is still a need 
for a relatively brief and competent treatment of that subject. In this work 


it is almost wholly ignored. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yale University 





A history of the Roumanians from Roman times to the completion of unity. By 
R. W. Seron-Wartson, D.Lrrt, Pu.D., F.B.A., Masaryk professor of cen- 
tral European history in the University of London, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Roumanian and Bohemian Academies. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. viii+596. $7.00. 

R. W. Seton-Watson comes very near to the ideal historian of James Har- 
vey Robinson. He is concerned not only with events and their causes but 
delves deeply into their human values. His recent History of the Roumanians 
is not merely the history of the various Roumanian political formations but 
a thorough survey of the Roumanians from their origin to the completion of 
their unification in 1918. 

Perhaps no one was better adapted to do this monumental work than Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson, whose richly creative life has been dedicated to the 
study of the nations of southeastern Europe. He is of the fortunate few who 
have seen history in the making in accordance with their own concept of his- 
torical justice. In his earlier works, like The future of Austria-Hungary, The 
racial problems in Hungary, The southern Slav question, Corruption and reform 
in Hungary, Absolutism in Croatia, etc., he drew the attention of the western 
world to the problem of the subject nationalities of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. The imposing array of sober facts and indisputable data presented 
to the English reading public for the first time in such a comprehensive man- 
ner has won for them the sympathetic interest of the world to a greater degree 
than anything previously written on the subject. Perhaps Mr. Seton-Wat- 
son’s greatest merit is that, although sympathy for the oppressed pulsates in 
every one of his lines, he never for a moment deviates from the highest scien- 
tific standards. It is this quality of his works that so profoundly impresses the 
reader. 

The inescapable impression one gains from the perusal of this book is that 
the survival of the Roumanians is nothing short of a wonder. Situated as 
they were at the gateway of Europe, in the path of all the invaders from the 
east, their land a field of contest between the conflicting interests of Slav, 
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Teuton, and Mohammedan, they would most assuredly have long ago been 
absorbed by their enemies had they not possessed unusual physical and moral 
qualities. Through the many centuries when they were engaged in a con- 
tinuous struggle for their very existence, deprived of any appreciable breath- 
ing spell to dedicate themselves to the gentler pursuit of learning, they clung 
to their traditions, language, and faith. Though war was an almost daily oc- 
currence, the Roumanians were able to produce some remarkable works of 
art and give proof of unusual spiritual and intellectual resources. 

It is not a mere coincidence that during the fifteenth century, for instance, 
those who have most distinguished themselves in defending Christianity 
against the onslaught of Islam were of Roumanian blood. The famous John 
Hunyadi was the son of a petty Roumanian chieftain, while Stephen the 
Great, Prince of Moldavia, called by Pope Sixtus IV ‘Athlete of Christ,” 
fought no less than thirty-four victorious battles against the Turks, com- 
memorated by as many monasteries, which reflect not only his munificence 
and piety but also the glories of a delicate art developed in his land despite 
the troubled times. What cultural heights this nation would have been capable 
of attaining had it been placed under more favorable circumstances can be 
seen from the monumental architecture of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, developed during short periods of peace. 
But Roumanian genius manifested itself in various ways. The widely savored 
and erudite works of the Moldavian Prince Dimitri Cantemir, written in 
Roumanian, Latin, German, and Russian, which earned for him a membership 
in the Berlin Academy of Letters, entitle us to believe that Roumanian cul- 
ture could have kept pace with that of the west, had its growth not been 
stunted by adverse times. Dimitri and Antioch Cantemir, during their exile 
in Russia at the beginning of the eighteenth century, were among the principal 
founders of Russian letters and theology. The learned Nicholas Wallachus, 
Primate of Hungary, descendant of the princes of Wallachia was one of the 
most outstanding humanists of the sixteenth century. Nicholas Milescu was 
the teacher of the children of Peter the Great and his envoy to Cathay and 
Siberia. 

Some of the most moving pages in Mr. Seton-Watson’s book are those de- 
scribing the ‘‘Egyptian bondage” of that branch of the Roumanians who came 
under the sway of the Magyars. To the economic hardships with which the 
peasantry, whether Roumanian or Magyar, was beset under the feudal or- 
ganization of Hungary and against which it revolted during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, there were added, in the case of the Rou- 
manians, the further tribulations of racial and religious persecutions. Al- 
though the most ancient people in Transylvania, the Roumanians were not 
recognized as a nation enjoying any rights and their religion was not “‘ac- 
cepted.” 

The cultural and political activities of the Roumanian clergy of the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries saved the Roumanian church from the prose- 
lytizing activities of Catholics and Protestants alike, and prepared the na- 
tion for its Renaissance. The rising of Horia and his followers in 1784-85, and 
the revolution of 1848 under the military leadership of the youthful Yancu, 
were forceful indications that the Roumanians were determined not to aban- 
don their opposition to Hungary until they had achieved their complete in- 
dependence. 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s analysis of Moldavian and Wallachian history during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is, at times, perhaps unduly stern. 
He seems to have little patience for the intrigues, trickery, and treachery that 
some of the rulers of these provinces have made use of in their foreign rela- 
tions. But that method was a common weapon in the diplomatic arsenal of 
every European chancellery of the period. The Roumanian princes could not 
have dispensed with it either, as their land was a buffer between the con- 
flicting interests of the greater neighboring powers. In addition to their fight- 
ing they had to resort to deceit and subtleties in order to maintain themselves 
on the throne and secure for their countries at least a semblance of independ- 
ence at a time when, for instance, the greater part of Hungary, a kingdom un- 
der the scepter of the Habsburgs, became part and parcel of Turkey for one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Especially indispensable to the student of Roumanian history are the more 
detailed chapters from the eighteenth century to the outbreak of the Great 
War. There is nothing in the English language on that country to surpass this 
analysis, with the possible exception (in a much more narrow and specific 
field) of Mr. T. W. Riker’s Making of Roumania. 


ANDREI Popovici 
Roumanian Legation 


Washington, D.C. 





Hooton Pagnell. The agricultural evolution of a Yorkshire village. By ARTHUR 
G. Ruston, D.Sc., B.A., lecturer in agricultural economics and advisory 
economist, University of Leeds, and Denis Witney, B.Comm., advisory 
economist, University of Edinburgh. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1934. Pp. 459. $10.50. 

The village of Hooton Pagnell, in southern Yorkshire on the edge of the 
coal fields, has one street and one shop, a church and a hall, a population of 
less than four hundred souls, and a history reaching back at least as far as 
Edward the Confessor. Dr. Ruston and Mr. Witney have undertaken to trace 
the history of that village. Their primary interest is in agriculture, and the 
story they tell is rather of fields and crops than of men and manners. We read 
much about changing land tenure and farming methods, little or nothing 
about the changing fortunes of those who lived and worked and died on those 
two-thousand-odd acres of land. Did the Black Death, for instance, decimate 
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them or pass them by? Did the commutation of services for money rentals go 
on in Hooton Pagnell pari passu with its progress elsewhere? And were there 
serfs there and what became of them? And did the copyholder win there the 
same security of tenure which the courts provided for him elsewhere? These 
are the questions which those interested in the history of the agrarian popula- 
tion of England will raise at once, and our authors do not attempt an answer 
to any one of them. But they do give us a very adequate picture of the prog- 
ress of inclosure, the development of tenant rights, the passing of the small 
landowner, the rise of the tenant farmer, and, during the last quarter-century, 
the declining fortunes of the landlord and the improving fortunes of the agri- 
cultural laborer. On this last phase in the development of the English country- 
side they point out that the reduced yield from rentals together with the in- 
crease of taxes and death-duties have made the ownership of land rather a 
liability than an asset, and they hazard the opinion that had it not been for the 
coal in the subsoil Hooton Pagnell would probably have gone the way of so 
many other English landed estates. 

It is one more striking testimony to the continuity of English history that 
the fortunes of this village from the time of the Domesday survey onward, 
except for an interval in the sixteenth century when it was crown land, were 
associated with those of only four English families—the Paganels, the Luter- 
els, the Huttons, and the Wards. Of these, the first two were Norman barons, 
the third Cumberland gentry, and the fourth London tradesfolk. It will not 
be forgotten that Sir Geoffrey Luterel was responsible for the Luterel psalter, 
which contains probably the best extant contemporary pictures of English 
farming in the fourteenth century. The authors have therefore been able to 
illustrate their text with pictures drawn for the lord of this very manor, pos- 
sibly from subjects on this very manor, though the chief landholdings of the 
Luterels were of course in Lincolnshire. 

Studies of this sort are very valuable. We need more of them. It would be 
well if they were undertaken for characteristic villages all over England since 
conditions varied widely from place to place. Students will be interested in 
comparing this study with that of Dr. and Mrs. Gras of Crawley in Hamp- 
shire. One wishes that Dr. Ruston and Mr. Witney had cited their sources of 
information or even printed them at length as Dr. and Mrs. Gras have done. 
As it is, we are forced to accept all that they say on faith and we have no way 
of judging how exhaustive their researches have been. But, this aside, the 
book gives every evidence of being a careful, scholarly piece of work. 

Conyers Reap 
University of Pennsylvania 





Charles II and Madame. By Cyr. Hucues Hartmann. London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1934. Pp. 414. 8s. 
In this impressive volume Mr. Hartmann has collected the correspondence 
between Charles IT and his sister Henriette-Anne, Duchesse d’Orleans. These 
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letters were by no means unknown; some of Charles’s correspondence had been 
published at the end of the eighteenth century by Sir John Dalrymple in his 
Memoirs of the reign of Charles II; Mignet had included several letters in his 
Negociations relatives a la succession d’ Espagne, and most of Madame’s letters 
were printed in Julia Cartwright’s Life of Madame. But Mr. Hartmann has 
discovered six new letters (one of them being the most important letter Ma- 
dame ever wrote her brother), has redated some of them, and has corrected 
several mistakes in the cipher. Furthermore, his exhaustive knowledge of the 
time has made him a competent editor, and his annotations and running com- 
mentary are almost as valuable as the correspondence itself. The period cov- 
ered by the letters (1659-69) is of the utmost importance in the history of both 
England and France, for during this time Charles was restored to his throne, 
England engaged in a second Dutch war, and the negotiations which pro- 
duced the celebrated Treaty of Dover were completed. 

This last event figures most prominently in the correspondence. The first 
mention of stricte alliance occurred in October, 1662, and negotiations were 
carried on with varying degrees of enthusiasm until June, 1670, when the 
treaty was finally signed. Since Charles felt that his sister’s influence with 
Louis XIV might prove valuable in obtaining satisfactory terms for England, 
many of his letters to her are of the highest political significance. She became 
not only his favorite sister but an agent of England. It is an exaggeration, 
however, to speak of the Treaty of Dover as the traité de Madame. Even so 
recent and authoritative a historian as Mr. Clark regards Madame as the chief 
mover in the business (The later Stuarts, p. 72); but, as Mr. Hartmann has 
demonstrated, she was merely a convenient intermediary to initiate and for- 
mally to conclude the alliance. She had the welfare of both monarchies at 
heart, and both kings delighted to honor her. It was for this reason, as much 
as any other, that she was included in the negotiations. 

It isin Mr. Hartmann’s excellent commentary, therefore, that we get much 
of the story of the complicated diplomatic maneuverings which preceded the 
completion of the alliance. The dispatches of Louis and Lionne to the French 
ambassadors in England and their replies have been carefully presented, and 
that presentation shows clearly that the traditional estimate of Charles’s 
policy will have to be modified. It is Mr. Hartmann’s contention that Charles 
was concerned much more with the naval terms of the treaty than with the 
article providing for the introduction of Catholicism into England, and a study 
of the documents seems to support this view. It was the question of England’s 
naval superiority which provided the most serious stumblingblock in the ne- 
gotiations; Charles used the Catholic scheme as a bait for further concessions 
from France, and the results of the alliance show, of course, that while the 
naval terms were carried out, the introduction of Catholicism was never near 
realization. Charles’s aim was to beat the Dutch, for the Dutch were the ri- 
vals of England on the seas. Others might fear Louis’s “universal monarchy,” 
but Charles was confident that his cousin’s ambitions did not extend beyond 
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the continent. France might annex Franche-Comté and Alsace; what Charles 
wanted was a naval ratio which would insure an empire then barely imagined. 

To obtain his ends Charles was not scrupulous as to the means he employed. 
Very wisely, Mr. Hartmann makes no attempt to justify the morality of the 
king’s actions. The majority of Englishmen were violently opposed to an al- 
liance with France and popery; Mr. Hartmann is content to suggest that 
Charles’s diplomacy might have been more farsighted than that of the coun- 
try gentlemen who sat in his parliament. This will not please the Whig his- 
torians, but Mr. Hartmann is careful not to intrude his opinions into the body 
of the text, and all scholars, whatever their politics, must be grateful for his 
careful edition and skilful exposition. 


Basi, DuKE HENNING 
Yale University 





La prépondérance francaise. Louis XIV (1661-1715). By A. De Sainr- 
Lécer, professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Lille and 
Puiturpre SaGnac, professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université 
de Paris. (‘‘Peuples et civilisations. Histoire générale,” Vol. X. Edited by 
Louis HaLpeHeN and Puariirpre Saenac.) Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1935. Pp. 564. Fr. 50. 

There are two arts in which French historians seem to have attained an 
amazing degree of perfection. One is what they themselves would call vulgar- 
isation, the popularization of historical research, which brings within the 
reach of the lay reader the results of the patient monographic work of special- 
ized scholars. The other is the composition of co-operative histories in which a 
number of authors collaborate and yet arrive at a degree of unity for each vol- 
ume and for the series as a whole. 

Of both these arts the latest volume in the series entitled ‘‘Peuples et civili- 
sations”’ is a distinguished example. Its scope is large, for it covers a crowded 
period of fifty-four years, and deals not with France alone, nor with Europe 
alone, but with the whole world. Yet in it, without producing an effect of 
overcondensation of material, the authors have incorporated most of the 
findings of recent scholarship. The carefully selected short bibliographies ap- 
pended to each topic in the form of footnotes, while very far from complete, 
form a convenient starting-point for further reading. If there is a tendency to 
lean more heavily on French and English works than on German or American 
ones, it may be justified by the fact that the historians of the two former coun- 
tries have written more on the period. 

One of the strong points in this book is the way it keeps in view develop- 
ments in central, eastern, and northern Europe, even when the main theme 
of the story is confined more or less to the western part of the continent. The 
space devoted to Asia, Africa, and the western hemisphere is greatly limited, 
but perhaps not unduly so. To anyone save a Frenchman, it might seem that 
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excessive attention was devoted to France. But, if for any period it is proper 
to make France the focus of world-history, it is certainly correct to do so for 
the years of the personal reign of Louis XIV. 

A more serious criticism of the work has to do with the apportionment of 
space to the various phases of history. There are long and excellent chapters 
dealing with the intellectual, scientific, and philosophic developments that 
cluster about the names of Descartes, Newton, and Leibniz. There are much 
shorter, yet still excellent, sections on the artistic and literary figures of the 
time. But the greater part of the volume is given over to political, military, 
and diplomatic history. Wars, governmental changes, diplomatic inter- 
changes, battles, treaties, and alliances bulk large. Of economic history there 
are authoritative discussions, but they total somewhat less than 10 per cent 
of the work. 

In view of the nature of the period, which was one of mercantilism tri- 
umphant and of rapidly increasing capitalism, this lack of emphasis on eco- 
nomic history seems peculiarly unfortunate. It was in these years that Col- 
bert made his tremendous and partially successful attempt to secure economic 
hegemony for France; that colonial rivalry and exploitation grew more in- 
tense in America; that Holland, France, and England came to grips in the 
East Indies; that in England were developed the devices of credit, insurance, 
banking, national finance, and joint-stock enterprise which were to prove so 
advantageous in the eighteenth century. These topics are treated soundly, 
but in the briefest fashion. For instance, though the authors clearly recognize 
the economic origins of the Franco-Dutch War, they give them less than a 
page, while the diplomatic background receives fairly extended treatment. 
The French East India, West India, Levant, and Northern Companies get 
scarcely more than passing mention; but the diplomatic and military history 
of the War of the League of Augsburg receives more than twenty pages. 

Though the lack of special emphasis on economic history is from some 
points of view a real drawback, the authors have achieved so fine a synthesis 
of a vast amount of material that it is perhaps unseemly to cavil at their allot- 
ment of space. The book has a few typographical and factual errors (e.g., 
Kirka for Kirke, p. 338; 6,000 for 6,000,000, p. 161; and the statement that 
the battles of the Boyne and of Beachy Head took place on the same day, 
p. 357). There are, too, a few places where the desire for simplicity has led the 
authors to make remarks of dubious validity. It smacks of overstatement to 
say that after the Peace of Utrecht commercial predominance passed to Eng- 
land (p. 3), to declare that in 1661 the Dutch owned “‘almost all the ships of 
Europe” (p. 17), to speak of the English council of trade and plantations as 
if it were permanently and definitely founded in 1661 (p. 23), to state that 
agriculture did not progress in England in the Restoration period (p. 22), to 
imply that all of the island of Saint Christopher was given to England in 1667 
(p. 105), to call the Dutch War a victory for Louis XIV without qualification 
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(p. 167), or to indicate that Colbert rarely consulted merchants in formulating 
and carrying out his policies (p. 500). But these sins are all of a more venial 
nature; and in comparison to the value of the book as a straightforward ac- 
count, a clear synthesis, an authoritative interpretation, and a well-written 
history of a complex period, they fade into insignificance. 


CuHARLES Woo.LsEy COLE 
Columbia University 





Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and the West Indies, 1722- 
1723. Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cectt Heapiam, 
M.A. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1935. Pp. lxi+496. £1 10s. 


Conflict was the predominant note in British imperial affairs from 1722 to 
1723. In the international sphere, Spain protested against the erection of a 
British fort on the Altamaha River on the southern frontier; while in the 
Caribbean a British warship captured a notorious Spanish pirate, hoping thus 
to end the attacks of the guarda da costas on British shipping. British war- 
ships continued to trade with the Spanish colonies, to the annoyance of British 
traders. 

In 1722, Britain granted St. Lucia and St. Vincent to the Duke of Montagu; 
but his expedition to colonize St. Lucia was dispersed by the French, whose 
privateers from Martinique also preyed upon British trade at the Leeward 
Islands. British protests to Paris in both cases were unavailing. At Nova 
Scotia, the British charged that the French, bent upon monopolizing the fish- 
ery there, incited the Indians to attack English fishing vessels in the Bay of 
Fundy. The board of trade futilely recommended more defenses and the re- 
moval of the Acadians who would not take an oath of allegiance. Reports from 
New England, New York, and Virginia noted that “‘a few rich men”’ were en- 
grossing lands and forcing settlers to encroach upon Indian lands. The Eng- 
lish advance on the Kennebec brought on Ralé’s war for the control of eastern 
and central Maine—in which the Abenakis were supported and incited by 
Jesuit missionaries, backed by Canadian officials. Again the problem of inter- 
colonial union arose as Massachusetts appealed to Britain, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and the Iroquois for aid. On the New York frontier, a confer- 
ence at Albany (1722) representing Massachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, meeting to renew the “covenant chain” with 
the Iroquois, so impressed the latter with the unity of the British that they 
declared war on the Abenakis. From the southern frontier came charges that 
the French were inciting the southwestern Indians, and South Carolina held a 
conference with the Creeks, Cherokees, and Chickasaws for the regulation of 
Indian trade. One British agent in America suggested that Britain maintain 
an army for colonial defense and tax the colonies for its support—a clear fore- 
shadowing of the Grenville policy of 1763-65. 

In the sphere of imperial relations, attempts of Virginia, Bermuda, South 
Carolina, New York, Antigua, and Nevis to tax British imports led to pro- 
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tests from British merchants and disallowance of the offensive acts. New Eng- 
land merchants carried British seamen away from Newfoundland and shipped 
masts directly to Spain, contrary to the act of 1705; while New England lum- 
bermen defied the royal restrictions in the northern woods. Virginia sought 
to nullify the parliamentary act for the transportation of convicts; South 
Carolina requested free trade in rice; New York futilely asked for two more 
companies for frontier defense; and pirates from Bermuda continued to resist 
British authority. The board of trade recommended that lands improperly 
obtained by New York magnates be recovered by the crown, and urged that 
colonial trade with the French sugar islands be stopped. British merchant- 
creditors protested against paper-money issues in South Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York; but British policy sanc- 
tioned such issues if needed to support colonial governments. Jamaica debtors 
endeavored, without success, to devaluate the island’s currency, contrary to 
the proclamation of 1704. Conflicts between governor and assembly in Massa- 
chusetts revolved around the issues of specific appropriations and the control 
of military operations; in New York, around the refusal of the treasurer to ac- 
count with Horace Walpole, auditor-general; in Jamaica, Antigua, and Mont- 
serrat, around the passage of revenue acts (all disallowed) contrary to royal 
instructions; in Nevis, around the governor’s salary; and in New Jersey, 
around the length of lawsuits, the registering of deeds, and officers’ fees. Brit- 
ish officials noted an independent spirit abroad in the colonies; the governor of 
Massachusetts had ‘‘dead dogs and cats throwen into his coach.” Significant 
intercolonial conflicts related to the claims of Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
New York for control of negotiations with the Iroquois, and to boundary dis- 
putes: Rhode Island against Connecticut, Connecticut against New York, 
Massachusetts against New Hampshire, and Virginia against North Carolina. 

In the domestic sphere, the Quakers of Massachusetts resisted taxation for 
the support of the Puritan clergy; the large planters of Virginia opposed the 
small planters on the slave trade; mining prospectors were at odds with the 
proprietor of Pennsylvania; a slave uprising menaced Virginia; and leaders at 
Charleston endeavored to create a city government described as “‘the com- 
pletest oligarchy that ever was seen.” 

Apart from these incessant conflicts, the striking feature of the years 1722- 
23 is their unity with the periods before and after, bearing witness to the per- 
sistence of colonial problems and the fundamental continuity of British 
colonial policy. 

Curtis NETTELS 
University of Wisconsin 





For. By CuristopHEeR Hosuovuse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. 
320. $3.50. 
Admitting the publisher’s claims that this book is written “‘with vigour and 
clarity” and with the primary hope of interesting the “‘general reader,” one 
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may still doubt whether it will serve any good purpose. The omission of bibli- 
ography and footnotes is unobjectionable if a book reduces to a simpler and 
more attractive form material concerning which scholars are generally agreed 
and if the work is reasonably accurate. Doubts arise, however, when, dis- 
daining the shackles of scholarship, an author is careless of facts and jauntily 
disagrees with the views expressed in the better monographs. 

Regarding Lord George Germain as “‘an attainted coward,” Mr. Hob- 
house perhaps reinforces his point by calling him repeatedly “‘Secretary for 
War.” North and Grafton would appear to have “‘allowed George the third 
to put the clock back”’ even further if Walpole really had ‘‘evolved the cabinet 
to a point where, if the Prime Minister resigned, his colleagues resigned with 
him.” One prejudiced against German troops as “‘boorish huns” and con- 
cerned at the “incitement of Red Indians to scalp and disembowel their mas- 
ters” would naturally sympathize with Washington’s ‘“‘compunction”’ at the 
“thought of enlisting the French to fight against the Mother Country.” 

These quotations imply that Mr. Hobhouse is sympathetic, on the whole, 
with Fox’s feelings during the American Revolution. Thereafter he is more 
kindly toward Burke and Pitt. The victory of the latter over Fox meant that 
the “‘old aristocratic parties, the old family cabinets, the pensions and sine- 
cures, the nepotism, the log-rolling, the wire-pulling were to be swept away.” 
Amid such enthusiasm it is easy to overlook details, such as, for example, that 
Fox was elected for Westminster by the suffrage of householders, not ‘‘free- 
holders.”” Mr. Hobhouse is vexed that one who “had admired Washington”’ 
should “‘rejoice in the victories of Dumouriez.”’ The “‘leaders of the American 
Revolution were solid men of almost legendary virtues.”” The French Revolu- 
tion was “‘the vilest of all tyrannies;’’ its leaders ‘“‘wholly bad;” all of its 
fruits “‘poisonous,”’ since “‘it sprang from a poisonous root.’ Even so, it is 
scarcely justifiable to dub Chauvelin, the French minister resident in England 
(1792-93), a “‘lying, conceited fool, half enemy and half spy” and to blame 
him with “‘the lion’s share of the responsibility for the war.’ If he was “‘or- 
dered to leave the country,” it is puzzling to see how he “‘left before he need.” 

But there was some excuse for the erring Fox. He was a Stuart. ‘“‘He was 
not Charles James for nothing,” says Mr. Hobhouse. “‘With the thick, desir- 
ous lips and heavy eyebrows of Charles the second he had inherited the fatal- 
ism, the lack of judgment, the recklessness, the intemperance, the consistent 
bad luck, the unreliability, the unteachableness of a Stuart. Above all, he had 
inherited the Stuart negligence and incomprehension of law.”” But he had 
good qualities, such as “fearlessness” and largeness ‘‘of heart’’; he was “‘alone 
in his generosity, his nobility, his absolute lack of pettiness or deception.” 

Although he writes at times with considerable insight, Mr. Hobhouse’s 
Fox is unconvincing as a human being, whereas the real Fox was exceedingly 


human both in his weaknesses and in his strength. 
W. T. LaprapEe 


Duke University 
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Ippolito Pindemonte. By Orravia Bassi. (‘Fra classicismo e romanticismo.”’) 
Rome: Societa Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1934. Pp. 230. L. 12. 


This is a study of one of the more interesting of the secondary figures in 
Italy a century and a half ago, hesitating between the old order which had 
produced him but which he felt to be in many ways outworn, and the new, 
the importance of which impressed him although he failed really to under- 
stand its significance. The volume is divided into four sections: one on 
Pindemonte’s character and his reactions to the political events of his time; 
one on his literary ideas; one, by far the longest, on his poetry; and one, very 
brief, on his translation of the Odyssey. A useful feature of the book is the 
Appendice: a full Nota bibliografica, followed by twenty-four hitherto unpub- 
lished letters or portions of letters from Pindemonte’s correspondence with 
Bettinelli (1799-1808). 

Signorina Bassi’s work is critical rather than historical or biographical; she 
assumes that her reader is already acquainted with the essential facts and 
events of Pindemonte’s life (1753-1828) and of his times. Aside from her 
elaborate examination of his poetry (of particular interest for its detailed 
analysis and discussion of Pindemonte’s relationship to various English writ- 
ers of the time), her chief aim is to emphasize, behind the superficially gallant 
and graceful Pindemonte of artificial drawing-rooms in eighteenth-century 
Italy, the essential seriousness of the man, deeply troubled at the vi- 
cissitudes of his country and of all Europe, sincerely concerned with the 
vital problems of religion and of education as they presented themselves in 
his day. 

It is particularly Pindemonte’s balance and moderation (as contrasted, 
e.g., with the frequent violence of Alfieri, with whom he went about Paris dur- 
ing the Revolution) which are here emphasized. In this there is little which is 
essentially new; we have long thought of Pindemonte as striking something 
of a balance between revolution and reaction, between romanticism and 
classicism. The present volume, however, amplifies and clarifies various as- 
pects of the matter, and often adds interesting details and significant com- 
ment. There are some weaknesses; it is a pity, for example, that in the chapter 
on Pindemonte’s literary ideas more is not said of their sources; a number of 
his principles (quite aside from the obvious regole, which he by no means held 
inviolable) are strikingly Aristotelian, and might have been noted as such. 
There are, furthermore, a large number of misprints, especially in the numer- 
ous English quotations, which escaped the errata list; these mar the book’s 
appearance, though there are few (if any) cases in which they are likely to lead 
the reader astray. On the other hand, the book contains many stimulating 
and suggestive passages; the more historical and social sections are significant, 
both in citation and in comment, as illustrating a period of transition in many 
ways parallel to our own. One example alone (which happens to be from one 
of Pindemonte’s already published letters) must here suffice: “If a female 
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figure clad in steel from top to toe, and sword in hand, is Peace,—I give up” 
(p. 174). Pindemonte wrote this on September 20, 1797. 


Wa tter L. BuLiock 
University of Manchester 





The first American neutrality. By Cuartes S. Hyneman. (“Illinois studies in 
the social sciences,” Vol. XX, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana, Ill.: University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1935. Pp. 178. $2.50. 


This is an analysis of the policy of the United States in regard to neutral 
obligations during the European wars of 1793-1815, when American practice 
set such heavy precedents for the future development of the law of neutrality. 
The various questions of international law then crystallizing are dealt with as 
reflected in the diplomatic correspondence of the United States, printed and 
unprinted, supplemented to a small degree by Turner’s edition of the cor- 
respondence of the French ministers to the United States, 1791-97. Tran- 
scripts and photocopies of other French and British diplomatic correspond- 
ence, now easily available in the Library of Congress, are not used, and would 
clear up some of the minor points which the author is not able to answer from 
the records examined. The bibliography omits important secondary material 
which, for example, would have set the author right in regard to the interest- 
ing manner in which the United States war debt to France was liquidated 
in 1795 by being exchanged for United States bonds, which was in turn 
transferred by France to its purchasing agent, Swan, for use in buying grain 
and provisions in the United States. Throughout the study the stress is on 
neutral obligations; the only treatment of neutral rights is incidental to the 
chapter on contraband where the author asserts that the United States in- 
sisted on the right of its citizens to carry contraband to the belligerent 
countries; on the contrary, as the author states, the proclamation of April 22, 
1793, carefully warned them against this very traffic. It is also wrong to in- 
form the reader that the dominant motive of neutrality was to be able to 
furnish supplies to Europe at war. As the author shows, the act of May 22, 
1794, prohibited for ten years the export of contraband to belligerent ports. 
The real motive of American neutrality was to protect the newly established 
independence and to prevent the needless slaughter of citizens in wars in 
which they had no direct interests; this the author himself implies in his 
concluding chapter. 

Much of the work in this volume was already performed by C. M. Thomas 
(American neutrality in 1793 [New York, 1931]). The limitation of Thomas’ 
study was that it stopped at December 31, 1793. Dr. Hyneman’s dissertation 
follows the history of these questions through to the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, although the treatment of them after 1800 is much scantier than before 
that year. This is the real value of the study, which could have been com- 
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pressed into a periodical article; in fact, some of it was published in that form 
in a recent number of the American journal of international law. 


SAMUEL FLace Bemis 
Yale University 





The armies of the first French Republic and the rise of the marshals of Napoleon I. 
The Army of Italy, 1796 to 1797; Paris and the Army of the Interior, 1792 to 
1797, and the coup d état of Fructidor, September, 1797. By the late CoLoNEL 
Ramsay Weston Puipps, formerly of the Royal Artillery. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1935. Pp. 325. $6.00. 


This is the fourth volume of Colonel Phipps’ posthumously published work 
on the armies of the first French republic. Volume I, L’ Armée du Nord (1926), 
Volume II, Les armées de la Moselle, du Rhin, de Sambre-et-Meuse, de Rhin-et- 
Moselle (1929), Volume III, The armies in the west 1793-1797, and the armies 
in the south, 1792, to March, 1796 (1931), were published under the editorship 
of his son, the late Colonel Charles Phipps, who died while the third volume 
was in press. The present volume has been edited by his granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Sanders. 

The basic purpose of Colonel Phipps’ study of the revolutionary armies was 
to determine their influence as a “‘school of the Marshals.’ The chapters on 
the Army of Italy are a vindication of Mme de Staél’s observation: “‘L’ Armée 
d’ Italie était celle de Bonaparte.”’ Its direction, method of fighting, transport, 
and promotion differed radically from the other armies of France. Nine future 
marshals of France, Augereau, Bessiéres, Lannes, Marmont, Messéna, Murat, 
Sérurier, Suchet, and Victor received most of their training with the Army of 
Italy. Brune, Berthier, and Bernadotte also served with the army; but the 
first two soldiers were seasoned officers before they arrived in Italy, and 
Bernadotte did not care to have his name associated with the army. 

After tracing the campaign leading up to Campo Formio and showing how 
unhappily Bonaparte’s system of promotions and rewards worked out in 
actual practise, Colonel Phipps gives an estimate of the most important offi- 
cers who served in the Army of Italy. His excellent thumb-nail summary (pp. 
226-27) is worth quoting: 

Joubert, so trusted by Bonaparte learned nothing. Victor remained a stout fighter, 
able to lead a division or even a corps, but nothing higher. Lannes seems to have been 
only a corps commander with faults of temper which might have been fatal in high 
command. Murat, was, or became a fine cavalry leader, with a good eye for the battle 
field; his bad qualities—waste of men and horses. Berthier left the army as he came to 


Pai cs Bessiéres rose to command a corps, without giving any signs of genius, and 


Junot was a mere ‘sabreur’, useless in command. Suchet’s rapid spring on the Austrians 
after Marengo, seems to be a remembrance of Bonaparte. He also showed great powers 
of administration, a quality not to be expected from this school. Brune . . . . showed 
his weakness when entrusted with the army of Italy in 1800-1801. Ill-health told on 
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Sérurier . . . . Messéna alone showed signs of having learned from Bonaparte. .. . . 


His double stroke at Zurich in 1799 reminds one of Bonaparte’s wonderful blows at the 
detached columns of the Austrians around the Italian Lakes. 


Plundering was raised to a fine art by the Army of Italy. In describing the 
activities of Messéna, Colonel Phipps drily remarks: ‘‘Messéna did not flaunt 
his booty as Augereau did, but he plundered well, concealing his spoils.” 
Quarrels between rival generals over plunder more than once disturbed the 
internal workings of the army, as in the case of Augereau’s violent dispute 
with Landrieux at Verona in May, 1797. The peculiar character of Bona- 
parte’s system of promotions and honors encouraged an unhealthy rivalry for 
distinction between officers. Barras asserts that Bernadotte, Augereau, Vic- 
tor, Messéna, and Joubert all wrote separately but at the same time com- 
plaining of the preference shown by Bonaparte to other generals. Troops and 
officers of the Army of Italy did not like to see new soldiers and officers sent 
to the army, because it cut down the prospect of promotion and plunder. 

Colonel Phipps held the opinion that the marvelous endurance and march- 
ing qualities of the Army of Italy may have led Bonaparte to expect too much 
of the men in the ranks in later campaigns. The great exploits in Italy were 
achieved by ragged, ill-shod troops, sustained with slender rations. Had 
Bonaparte’s armies in 1813 been capable of anything like the lightning strokes 
and feats of endurance common to the Army of Italy, “‘he would have dealt 
in fine style with the strategy of the Allies.” 

Miss Sanders’ editing was a labor of love and was done with extreme care. 
The reviewer noted but one small slip in proofreading, the date of the battle 
of Solferino (p. 70) being given as 1853. The editor has followed the helpful 
practice of placing a list of contemporary political and military events at the 
head of each chapter. Ten chapters deal with the Army of Italy, four with the 
Army of the Interior and the coup d’état of Fructidor. There are six useful 
maps, a bibliography, and an index. The readers of this journal may be inter- 
ested to know that Colonel Phipps’ library, ‘““The Phipps Bequest,” is now a 
part of the Codrington Library, All Souls College, Oxford. 

H. A. DE WeErRD 


Denison University 





Morocco at the parting of the ways. The story of native protection to 1885. By 
Earu Lee CruicksHank, PuD., assistant professor of modern European 
history, Vanderbilt University. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. Pp. 238. $2.50. 


Morocco had become an international problem of some magnitude by the 
seventies of the nineteenth century, and the attempt to introduce reforms 
which would strengthen the country against foreign attacks culminated in a 
conference of the powers at Madrid in June, 1880. Dr. Cruickshank gives a 
careful and well-documented study of the most important side of this reform 
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movement, namely, the attempt made by the British, Spanish, and Moroccan 
governments to limit the system of extraterritorial jurisdiction known as 
‘native protection.” The first half of the book gives a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the evolution of this system up to 1879, and shows, first, that 
although the system was in operation by the end of the eighteenth century it 
caused no trouble with European powers before 1856; and, secondly, that the 
growth of protection, and particularly of irregular protection, was closely con- 
nected with the growth of foreign commerce. There was no possibility that the 
system itself could be abolished, but it was at least hoped that the confer- 
ence would succeed in reducing protection to the strict treaty limits. In effect 
this attempt failed; the Moroccan government in the early eighties was un- 
able to secure the execution of even the very limited gains of the Madrid Act, 
and this perpetuated the state of barbarism and semi-anarchy which facili- 
tated Delcassé’s plans twenty years later. 

In addition to the British foreign office correspondence in the Public Rec- 
ord Office, Dr. Cruickshank has used some interesting material from a num- 
ber of other collections, particularly the archives of the ministry of state and 
of the Tangier legation at Madrid, and of the British consulate-general at 
Tangier. A fuller use of the British foreign office correspondence could how- 
ever have been made with advantage on one or two points; the question of 
protection was affected after 1879 by many factors both inside and outside 
Morocco which had little direct connection with the ostensible cause of dis- 
cussion, and some of these are not very adequately treated. No mention, for 
example, is made of the influential and terrifying French dragoman Hecquard, 
although his activities in Morocco in 1879-80 were fully reported by Drum- 
mond Hay. A more serious criticism is that the significance of the change of 
government in England in April, 1880, is almost entirely missed. The state- 
ment that “‘the Hay-Salisbury policy in Morocco was of just the sort to appeal 
to Mr. Gladstone, who was an outstanding champion of the rights of backward 
peoples” (p. 106), ignores the fact that the new government came into office 
as the declared opponent of the policy of defending corrupt Mohammedan 
governments for political ends, and that almost its first action was to recall 
Hay’s friend Layard, the representative of that policy at Constantinople. 
Actually, Gladstone as the champion of the oppressed minorities of Turkey 
was much more likely to favor an increase of protection in the interest of the 
Jewish minority in Morocco than to support the Hay-Salisbury policy. Offi- 
cially, the new government continued the Moroccan policy of its predecessors, 
but it adopted a passive and unenthusiastic réle which was reflected in the 
conduct of Sackville West, the British plenipotentiary, and which made the 
surrender of the Moorish plenipotentiary inevitable when the crisis of the 
conference came in the middle of June. There is also no satisfactory explana- 
tion of Italy’s conduct in supporting France, and there are some points in 
French policy which need elucidation. The treatment of the problem of pro- 
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tection is exhaustive, however, and Dr. Cruickshank is probably reserving the 
wider aspects of the Moroccan problem for a book which he is planning on 
European imperialism in northwestern Africa during the latter half of the 


nineteenth century. 
W. N. MEp.icorr 
University of Wales, Swansea 





Die auswéirtige Politik Preussens 1858-1871. Diplomatische Aktenstiicke. Edit- 
ed by the HistorrscHe REICHSKOMMISSION under the direction of Ertcu 
BRANDENBURG, Orro Hoetzscu, HERMANN OncKEN. Ser. III, Die aus- 
wirtige Politik Preussens und des Norddeutschen Bundes vom Prager 
Frieden bis zur Begriindung des Reichs und zum Friedensschluss mit Frank- 
reich. Vol. VIII, August 1866 bis Mai 1867. Edited by Dr. Hermann 
Micnaeuis. Oldenburg: Gerhard Stalling, 1934. Pp. 840. Rm. 34. 


The five years between the victory over Austria and the victory over France 
used to be called the darkest period of Bismarck’s statesmanship—darkest be- 
cause least illumined by historians. With the Peace of Prague, Sybel’s work 
ceased to have a Quellenwert, and later writers were forced to speculate upon 
the flimsiest scraps of source material. Since 1924, however, Lord, Platzhoff, 
Rheindorf, Oncken, Thimme, Hihnsen, and the French Origines diplomatiques 
have brought the sources into the full light of day in such abundance that one 
may well inquire whether another publication of documents on Bismarck’s 
foreign policy in these years is justified. One-third of the pieces in the present 
volume are printed for the second or third time. More than two-thirds of Bis- 
marck’s own instructions—the pivotal documents—are repeaters. In the en- 
tire volume of 622 major exhibits (not counting some 374 excerpts in the foot- 
notes), only 40 new Bismarck Erldsse appear—and they are scraps left by the 
earlier editors. Next to Bismarck’s own compositions in interest are his con- 
versations with foreign envoys, the almost unique feature of this whole 
sumptuous publication.’ Here, too, the present volume is disappointing in 
comparison with its predecessors. Benedetti’s reports have long been known; 
Lord Loftus, years ago in his Reminiscences, revealed the chancellor’s talks 
with him; the Italian and Russian despatches that provided the chief sensa- 
tions of earlier volumes are omitted from this; only the Austrian envoy’s re- 
ports present new material from the great powers. The loss of the Russian 
despatches is especially regrettable, for Bismarck was probably closer to the 
tsar’s government after 1866 than to any other. Unless the Nazis and the 
Soviets soon find a basis for an intellectual rapprochement, the editor’s expec- 
tation to publish the missing Russian reports in a later volume may not be 
fulfilled. Inadequate compensation is given by the papers from The Hague, 
though a conversation with Count Bylandt, the Dutch envoy, on April 3, 
1867, in which Bismarck offered to guarantee Holland’s territory and to get a 


1 For a critical appreciation of the collection as a whole, see my review-article in 
this Journal, VI (1934), 444-50. 
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British, Russian, or Austrian guarantee to boot, deserves notice (No. 423). 
A third group of documents, the reports of Bismarck’s own envoys at various 
capitals, provide the bulk of the unpublished material. Again, the most im- 
portant of these—the Goltz reports from Paris—have been revealed before. 

Is this volume of repetitions justified? The reviewer believes it is. In the 
first place, it brings together between two covers more sources for Bismarck’s 
foreign policy as a whole than any other collection; it shows almost day by 
day what despatches lay before the master strategist, and how his orders were 
carried out. The editor’s admirable footnotes follow up each maneuver in all 
its ramifications. And, in the second place, it does provide new information, 
not the least that from the Hohenzollern Hausarchiv; and every scrap of 
source material upon so fascinating and instructive a theme as the workman- 
ship of a great creative artist should be welcomed. 

The two main themes of this post-1866 period, the building of the North 
German Confederation into the empire, and the relation of Napoleon III and 
his people to the growing nation on the east, find their initial development in 
the nine months covered by this volume. More than in previous volumes the 
intra-German relationships—the position of the south German states between 
Prussia, Austria, and France—are illuminated. There are many fingerposts to 
Bismarck’s diplomacy in the Roman question and the Near Eastern (Cretan) 
troubles. But the Luxemburg crisis of March-May, 1867, naturally provides 
the climax in which the purposes and aims of the different powers come to- 
gether in a critical foreshadowing of the bloody reality of 1870. Few strokes 
can be added to the accounts by Thimme ana Schierenberg. Yet the question 
of Bismarck’s motives is as elusive as ever, and there is no new light upon his 
advances to Benedetti on February 22, 1867, or upon his relation to the 
Reichstag interpellations, beyond what Thimme revealed in the Gesammelte 
Werke. The volume closes with the signing of the treaty neutralizing Luxem- 
burg. The beginnings of the later alliance of the three emperors may be 
glimpsed in Bismarck’s overtures to Austria and Russia. Thus this volume 
foreshadows the Bismarckian system for many years ahead. 

Dr. Michaelis’ editing preserves the same high standard of that of his col- 
leagues for objectivity and lavishness of references; and there seem to be fewer 
slips of printing. 

CuesterR W. CLARK 
Princeton University 





Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Published by the Ministire 
pes AFFAIRES ErrANGERES, edited by the Commission DE PuBLicaTION 
pES DocuMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist ser. 
(1871-1900), Vol. VI, 8 avril 1885—30 décembre 1887. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale; Librarie Alfred Costes; L’ Europe nouvelle, 1934. Pp. xxix+ 
694. Fr. 60. 

The return of De Freycinet to the Quai d’Orsay in April, 1885, inaugurated 

a very distinctive new phase in French foreign policy, and by the end of 1887 
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most of the advantages of the Franco-German rapprochement of the early 
eighties seemed lost to both countries. The Tonkin disaster and the reaction 
against colonial adventures found expression in the familiar fears as to the 
vulnerability of the eastern frontier, and the successes of Paul Dérouléde and 
Boulanger created apprehension in Germany which Bismarck shared, al- 
though he was prepared to expioit it for parliamentary ends. 

Nearly a third of the documents in this volume deal with the inconclusive 
but not impolite communications between the two governments over these 
somewhat indefinable causes of dispute. During the first months of Frey- 
cinet’s administration the former friendly relations between the two govern- 
ments continued (Nos. 6, 72), although German activities in Africa were 
looked on with suspicion (Nos. 34, 89). But as early as October 1, 1885, 
Hohenlohe spoke pessimistically and at length to Freycinet about the prob- 
able influence on Bismarck of recent manifestations of anti-German feeling in 
France (No. 79), and by the spring of 1886 the two governments were already 
launched on their slightly acrimonious exchanges of complaints and denials. 
When Courcel on March 24 complained that the German government was in- 
spiring press attacks on France, Herbert Bismarck retorted that his govern- 
ment was without arriére-pensée, but was forced to look with alarm on the 
recrudescence of chauvinism in France: 

Le comte Herbert de Bismarck reproduisit alors la distinction que fait si volontiers 
son pére entre la nation frangaise prise dans sa généralité, nation laborieuse, raisonnable, 
sensible aux réalités et aux nécessités de la vie, sincérement attachée a la paix, et les 
Parisiens, foule présomptueuse, impressionable autant qu’ignorante, agitée autant 
qu indifférente aux conséquences de ses actes, toujours capables, par son effervescence, 
d’entrainer a des résolutions funestes la masse silencieuse du peuple [No. 217]. 


The rise of Boulangism in France and the preparation of German opinion for 
the elections of February 21 produced the war scare of January-February, 
1887, and the thirty-or-so documents on the crisis printed in this volume 
throw considerable new light on the scare. Bismarck gave repeated assur- 
ances of his peaceful intentions, but he insisted that there would be war if 
Boulanger acceded to the presidency of the council or of the republic (Nos. 
415, 419). Flourens and Herbette, the new French ambassador at Berlin, 
seem, however, ta have kept their heads well, and the reports of the latter 
were uniformly reassuring (cf. No. 435). Sir Edward Malet tried to turn the 
crisis to account by suggesting to Herbette that France would be wise to come 
to terms with England, but nothing came of the hint (No. 419). The worst of 
the crisis was over by the end of March, but relations remained strained until 
the end of the year. Here the documents add nothing to our knowledge of 
the Schnaebelé incident, but they reveal the serious proportions of the hither- 
to somewhat neglected Vexaincourt affray (Nos. 604, 609, 611, 612, 620, 
624, etc.). 

Colonial and Near Eastern problems could not, in the circumstances, play 
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a very prominent part in French policy, and what interest there was in these 
questions seldom extended beyond the Mediterranean. France was not direct- 
ly interested in the long-drawn-out Bulgarian crisis, but she followed its de- 
velopment closely and was not unaware of the advantage to be secured in 
other spheres by selling her support in this question. Her policy of reserve in 
the autumn of 1885 (No. 105) brought her, in the end, into agreement with 
England in opposing the reversal of the unification (No. 141); but, in refusing 
to join in the naval blockade of Greece in the following May, she separated 
from the other powers. Most of the relevant documents on this phase of the 
Bulgarian question have already been printed in the Livres jaunes, but number 
78 gives a much fuller account of Courcel’s interview with Bismarck on 
August 26, 1885, and a few new facts can be gleaned from other documents 
(particularly Nos. 78, 80, 81, 87, 99, 110, 133, 155). General Appert’s tele- 
gram (No. 65), here dated 16 septembre 1885, refers to the outbreak of the 
Serbo-Bulgarian War, and should obviously be dated 16 novembre. If this cor- 
rection is made, the editorial footnote, No. 2, page 84, becomes unnecessary. 
After the summer of 1886 the increasing tension of Franco-German rela- 
tions coincided with the appearance of fresh differences with England over the 
Egyptian question, and both developments impressed forcibly on the French 
the extent of their isolation. Their attempt to establish closer relations with 
Russia, however, did not meet with any great success. The release of Prince 
Kropotkin under the amnesty of January, 1886, irritated the tsar (No. 166), 
who refused a few weeks later to take any part in the exhibition planned to 
celebrate the centenary of 1789 (No. 183; cf. No. 491), and became so annoyed 
at the recall of General Appert in February that he refused for a time to agree 
to the nomination of a successor (Nos. 192, 224, 239, 241, 265). Relations 
were still somewhat cool in July (Nos. 268, 269), although on August 6 Cour- 
cel reported that Bismarck was again showing alarm at the possibilities of a 
Franco-Russian rapprochement (No. 279). The efforts of the French govern- 
ment to strengthen this rapprochement met with greater success during the 
next twelve months, but here the documents are not particularly illuminating. 
Flourens’s attempt in February, 1887, to open up informal relations with the 
tsar through the confidential mission of Viscount Melchior de Vogue is not 
mentioned, and after his promise, on January 24, to support Russia’s Bul- 
garian policy at Constantinople (No. 407), few details are given as to the 
course of this Franco-Russian co-operation in Near Eastern affairs. Ultimate- 
ly Russia’s support of France in opposing the Anglo-Turkish convention in 
July, 1887, brought the two powers into opposition to Bismarck (Nos. 559, 
567), who had done his best since 1882 to avoid opposing British policy in 
Egypt, and who now came out openly in support of the British program. 
The general situation naturally compelled the French government to watch 
the friendships of the other powers very closely, but it does not appear that 
the scrutiny achieved any very remarkable results, although some of the inci- 
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dental comment is illuminating. Nothing appears to have been known of the 
Reinsurance Treaty, but Herbette succeeded in gaining a fairly accurate idea 
of the general nature of the Mediterranean agreements of December, 1887 


(No. 663). 
W. N. Mep.uicorr 


University of Wales, Swansea 





Annali dell’ economia italiana. By Ertcarmo Corsrno. Vol. IV, 1891-1900. 

Citta di Castello: “‘Leonardo da Vinci,” 1934. Pp. 409. L. 40. 

In this volume Professor Corbino follows the same plan and principles as in 
the three volumes in which he covered the first three decades of the economic 
history of the Kingdom of Italy (see Journal of modern history, III [1931], 506- 
7; IV [1932], 307-8; V [1933], 542-43). 

The present volume shows the nation plunging through storms and thick 
darkness. Involved at the beginning of the period in a world-wide business 
depression and in a commercial war with its best customer, France, the coun- 
try staggered from crisis to crisis. First its banking system crashed into ruins; 
then in 1894-95 its new industries, developing behind the tariff of 1887, were 
prostrated; agriculture, helpless to adjust itself to the competition of Ameri- 
can grain, obtained tariff protection only to suffer the shock of a series of crop 
failures; the problem of the south, bound up with the interests of agriculture 
as opposed to those of industry, grew more desperate. The government 
proved incapable of effecting the economies necessary to balance its budgets 
and saw its credit abroad gravely impaired. In 1896 Italy’s colonial dreams 
were shattered at Aduwa. Staggered by impoverishment and taxation, the 
population broke into disorders that ranged from the Sicilian tumults of 1893 
to the bread riots of 1898. The ruling class, hard pressed to keep the ship’s 
head up in such storms, lost its compass bearings and acted on the panic as- 
sumption that it was facing a social revolution; whereas, if Professor Cor- 
bino’s analysis is correct, the fundamental element in Italy’s difficulties was a 
lack of economic power and of cultural discipline sufficient to bear the strains 
imposed by the policies and ambitions of its rulers and the requirements of 
the times. 

This picture, and also that of the recuperative forces which were at work 
and which asserted themselves decisively in 1898-1900, is familiar. What is 
new in Professor Corbino’s volume is the fulness of the information which the 
author has sifted and put in order, and the care with which he traces the rela- 
tion between the policies of the government and the vicissitudes of the eco- 
nomic life of the country. Still embarrassed by the inadequacy of reliable sta- 
tistics, the author draws both information and criticism not only from the 
records of parliament but from the contemporary economic journals and from 
a number of good monographs. His judgments are clearly affected by his con- 
victions in favor of free trade; but he sees that if Italy was to have a modern 
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army and navy, it had to have its own specialized industries on a large scale; 
and he admits that it was owing to the tariff of 1887 that during the decade 
under consideration Italy acquired the means to produce her own guns, pro- 
jectiles, armorplate and warships, and the materials for constructing water- 
works, tramlines, and railways. The cost in misery, disorder, and endangered 
self-respect was high, but it was the price which national ambition has to pay. 

By following with frequent quotations the opinions of contemporary leaders 
in public life on all sides of disputed questions, Professor Corbino gives the 
reader a sense of participation in the life and thought of the troubled nineties 
in Italy. It is to be regretted that he has not been able, perhaps from private 
papers, to give a less purely statistical picture of the business men, bankers, 
proprietors, and laborers—in short, the economic men of the time and of their 
activities. But his object, as he modestly says, is to clear the way for ‘‘more 
profound researches,” and in this respect he is ably performing an indispens- 
able service. 


Kent Rosperts GREENFIELD 
Johns Hopkins University 





India, Minto and Morley, 1905-1910. Compiled from the correspondence be- 
tween the viceroy and the secretary of state by Mary, CounrTess or 
MinTOo, with extracts from her Indian journal. New York: Macmillan, 
1934. Pp. 447. $7.50. 


In this book the Countess of Minto has constructed what is essentially a 
monument to her husband’s administration as viceroy of India. Founded 
principally on her own journal and to a much smaller extent on the frag- 
mentary diary of Lord Minto, and supplemented largely by selections from 
official despatches, the volume automatically becomes a part of the literature 
essential to an understanding of Indian problems during the early years of the 
present century. Its value to serious students of Indian affairs is measurably 
diminished by the fact that, like so many published memoirs, the book has 
little uniformity of content and is innocent of any apparent logical construc- 
tion. Extracts from official papers and remarks on the weightiest affairs of 
state are everywhere interspersed with inconsequential—albeit interesting— 
items. Lady Minto is a first-rate raconteur and within the space of a few pages 
contrives to run the whole gamut from the sublime to the ridiculous—from 
the problems of a great empire to such trivia as strange and amusing incidents 
or the idiosyncrasies of the ponies ‘“‘Creepy” and “‘Crawly.” 

Yet this apparent artlessness is charged with subtlety. Amid the thrilling 
details of the numerous tiger hunts the reader does not miss the implication 
that, in a land of sport-loving princes, the majesty of the British raj is en- 
hanced by exhibitions of skill and courage on the part of the officers of the 
crown. Lady Minto’s trials as hostess to the impulsive and untutored Amir 
of Afghanistan, recounted in light and humorous vein, do not fail to convey 
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keen realization of the grave potentialities on the northwest frontier. With 
the same finesse the problems of Indian administration often are brought into 
clearer relief by clever anecdotes. For, while her avowed purpose in preparing 
the book has been to realize her husband’s repeatedly expressed wish that the 
truth concerning his administration be made known, Lady Minto has drawn 
upon her sources with careful discrimination and has carved upon the shaft of 
memory only such records as the distinguished viceroy would have approved. 

Lord Minto’s principal accomplishment, the drafting of the changes in the 
Indian constitution embodied in the so-called Morley-Minto reforms, quite 
naturally occupies a prominent place in these memoirs. In this connection it is 
patent that Lord Minto possessed a deep appreciation of the evolutionary 
processes at work in India at a time when the stirrings of the masses were con- 
siderably less intelligible than in more recent years. Also it is manifest, in 
Minto’s willingness to endure the aloofness of his friends and associates, the 
suspicion of English officialdom, and the hostility of the press for the sake of 
what he considered “‘an immense move forward,” to what extent the reforms 
were the work of the viceroy alone. Minto was acutely conscious of the risk 
involved. “‘No one believes more firmly than I do,”’ he wrote, “that the safety 
and welfare of India depends upon a sound appreciation of the changing con- 
ditions which surround it. I am no advocate of ‘representative government 
for India’ in the western sense of the term’”’ (p. 110). Under these circum- 
stances Minto’s courage in proceeding along the only constructive course ap- 
parent to him is the more striking as one discovers in the correspondence the 
weakness and irresolution of Morley and the deep-rooted antagonism of the 
meddling Curzon, Minto’s predecessor in office, who could not endure a suc- 
cess greater than his own. Lady Minto has done well with her labor of love, 
and the image which surmounts her monument is that of a brave man and a 


farsighted, able administrator. 
Hatrorp L. Hoskins 
Tufts College 





British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Goocu 
and Harotp Tempercey. Vol. IX, The Balkan Wars, Part II, The League 
and Turkey. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1934. Pp. c+1190. £1. 


This bulky volume is important, not only for an understanding of the 
Balkan Wars, but also for the light it throws on the processes by which Brit- 
ish foreign policy was formed and controlled. Since documents from the 
French, German, Austrian, and Russian archives have already appeared, the 
diplomatic record of the Balkan Wars is now substantially complete. As the 
editors point out, “‘even the month of July 1914 is not at present so fully docu- 
mented.”’ Indeed, the materials in this volume are of assistance in interpreting 
the events of July, 1914. The similarity between these two Balkan crises has 
often been noted. They differ in their outcome and—a circumstance of pecu- 
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liar importance—in their duration. Surely, our judgment on what statesmen 
said and did in 1914 must, and should, be influenced by our judgment of the 
sort of men they had shown themselves to be in earlier, and less hysterical, 
circumstances. 

In studying the preceding volumes of the British documents, it was impossi- 
ble to know who had access to foreign office papers; and, lacking this informa- 
tion, students were unable to determine the relative importance of cabinet, 
foreign secretary, and bureaucracy in the direction of British policy. In this 
volume the editors have, so far as possible, indicated the persons to whom each 
document was sent. Further, a valuable note by Dr. Lillian Penson (pp. xi, 
xii), analyzes the content and the distribution of the Confidential print. On the 
basis of the evidence available, the following conclusions seem warranted 
for the years 1912-13. All papers, with a few possible exceptions, were seen by 
Grey. Most of the official, and many of the private, papers went, in addition, 
to Haldane, Crewe, and Morley. It is more difficult to generalize with regard 
to the rest of the cabinet. Probably they did not know that the foreign office 
believed that Russia was responsible for the Balkan Wars, and that the 
strength and martial spirit of France and Russia were giving Germany good 
reason for uneasiness. That British diplomats had a very low opinion of 
Russian statesmen and a not-too-high opinion of French statesmen does not 
seem obvious in papers sent to the cabinet. Members of the cabinet, reading 
Grey’s reports of his conversations with foreign diplomats, must sometimes 
have wished Grey had the capacity for clear expression of his thought; but in 
the reports of these foreign diplomats Grey’s thought seems clearly and strong- 
ly expressed. Finally, some important statements by Grey and, more fre- 
quently by the permanent undersecretary, Nicolson, were apparently not re- 
corded, and could therefore not have been known to the cabinet. 

Undoubtedly, a member of the Asquith cabinet, reading this volume, 
might rightly complain that many things are printed here which he should 
have known. When, however, one reads the Grey-Cambon letters of Novem- 
ber 22-23, 1912, and the documents in this volume which were sent to the 
cabinet, it is safe to say that the ministers should have been prepared for the 
demands made by France and Russia in 1914. This is possibly the most im- 
portant single fact established in this volume. It is true that some members 
were unprepared; the explanation would seem to be their own negligence or 
obtuseness rather than the suppression of necessary information by the foreign 
office. Every student of pre-war diplomacy must be grateful to the editors of 
the British documents for the wearisome labor entailed in assembling the evi- 
dence needed to establish this fact. 

It may be of interest to indicate the way in which this new material tends 
to alter the picture of men and events which might have been drawn from 
materials earlier available. Beginning at the periphery, the Russians, Sazo- 
nov, Izvolsky, and Hartwig, seem even more criminally stupid than before; 
what few shreds of prestige these bunglers possessed are torn away. Poincaré 
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also comes off badly. He is often nervous and jumpy, and occasionally ap- 
pears a small trickster. Berchtold and the other Austrians become more sym- 
pathetic figures, partly because their tragic dilemma is so clearly described by 
Cartwright and Paget, partly because, by comparison with the Russians and 
even the French, they seem steadier and more reasonable. The Germans, on 
the whole, stand up well. Bethmann and Jagow show themselves honest and 
desirous of peace. William II is, as usual, volatile; but his desperate anxiety 
to keep Germany out of war is obvious. The reports of British representatives 
abroad, when compared to those of their continental colleagues, show the 
British diplomatic service to be, on the whole, the most perspicacious and best 
informed. This is peculiarly true of the ministers at Balkan capitals, not in- 
cluding Constantinople. 

Grey’s stature increases greatly. For sheer diplomatic skill, his handling of 
the long Balkan crisis was superb—quite comparable to Bismarck’s master- 
pieces. Since his weapons were tact, patience, and evasion, Grey’s success is 
less dramatic than those which Bismarck won by prudent audacity; but it 
may be doubted if Bismarck’s weapons would have been effective in 1912 and 
1913. It is not too much to say that, but for Grey, war between the great 
powers must have resulted from the Balkan Wars. On the other hand, there 
are good grounds for believing that some of the expedients used by Grey to 
preserve peace at this time helped to bring about war in 1914. The German 
and the British documents show clearly that German statesmen believed a 
pacific solution of Balkan difficulties might lead to an Anglo-German rap- 
prochement which would insure British neutrality in the event of a conti- 
nental war. The French and Russian, but not the British, documents show 
clearly that the French and Russian governments were confident of British 
aid in the event of a continental war provided that Germany or Austria could 
be made to seem the aggressor. These contradictory conclusions became of 
importance in 1914. Upon what were they based? 

To answer this question students must reconstruct, as best they can, a 
whole series of statements by Grey and Nicolson from the fragmentary, and 
often contradictory, reports in this and other collections of documents. Two 
examples will suffice to show the delicate nature of this task. According to 
the German documents, Grey’s secretary, Tyrrell, proposed at the beginning 
of the Balkan Wars that England and Germany seek a peaceful solution of the 
crisis by common action, and held out the hope of agreement on all political 
desires and interests if the co-operation proved successful. In the weeks fol- 
lowing, the German documents show Grey almost embarrassingly eager to 
follow up this proposal. Turning to the British documents, we find no hint of 
the Tyrrell proposal. Instead, Grey passively acquiesces in German requests 
for co-operation—‘“‘I entirely reciprocate,” “‘I expressed to him willingness’ — 
and the British foreign office sees in the German advances an attempt to dis- 
rupt the Triple Entente (pp. 48-51, 373, 540-41). On the other side, we have 
the French expectation of British support. According to the British docu- 
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ments, on December 4, 1912, Cambon said to Grey that “‘if Austria attacked 
Russia,” and a general continental war resulted, France ‘‘would then be 
obliged to ask us what we meant to do.”” Grey recorded that he had replied 
that such a request would be legitimate, but that he could not say in advance 
how public opinion would react (p. 244). This dispatch went to the cabinet. 
In the French documents, we find that Cambon had been instructed to find 
out what England would do if a continental war resulted from an Austrian at- 
tack on Serbia. Cambon reported that Grey had refused to commit himself, 
but that Nicolson believed that public opinion and the house of commons 
would not hesitate to pronounce for immediate intervention once France be- 
came involved. 

During the Balkan crisis Grey succeeded in preserving both the Triple 
Entente and the concert of Europe. That was his objective. To obtain his ob- 
jective he was forced to rely in part on ambiguity and evasion, and his tortu- 
ous course was misinterpreted by France and Russia on the one hand and by 
Germany on the other, with serious results in 1914. Very probably he realized 
that he was laying up trouble for the future, but it is now abundantly evident 
that he and everyone else expected trouble under any circumstances. The 
coming Austro-Russian war, “‘which Europe cannot for long postpone’’ (p. 
906), hung heavy over these months. Grey fought skilfully to delay the in- 
evitable. Would the inevitability of war have been so readily accepted had 
statesmen realized the nature of war? Consider this statement: ‘‘She [Ger- 
many] does not like venturing the whole maritime and commercial efforts of 
the last 20 years to be overthrown and destroyed in an afternoon’s fight’”’ [p. 
270). Trafalgar was remembered; the weary length of what was in 1912 called 
the ‘Great War” was forgotten. To that form of self-delusion every age seems 


addicted. 
RayMmonp J. SONTAG 


Princeton University 





Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). Published by the Ministére 
pes AFFAIRES ErraNnGbres. Edited by the Commission DE PuBLICATION 
pES DocuMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. 3d ser. 
(1911-14). Vol. VI, 15 mars—30 mai 1913; Vol. VII, 31 mai—10 aoitit 1913. 
Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Alfred Costes; L’ Europe nouvelle, 1933, 1934. 
Pp. xlvii+798; xxxvi+666. Fr. 60 each. 

Of the 1,266 documents contained in these volumes, 295 have already been 
published in the Yellow Book, Les affaires balkaniques, of 1922, 11 documents 
of the earlier publication not being reproduced. Twenty-eight of the 295 were 
‘‘edited,”” but in most cases the reasons are not evident. In one passage omit- 
ted, Sazonov, the Russian foreign minister, was reported as saying, in April, 
1913, apropos of Scutari: “‘Si l’Autriche reste seule, si elle débarque seule 
a Antivari, c'est la guerre,”’ presumably for Russia (VI, 169).! In two docu- 


1 The figures refer to the numbers of the documents. 
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ments, there were suppressed the remarks of Pichon, the French foreign min- 
ister, to the effect that an Austro-Italian occupation of Albania would disturb 
the equilibrium of the Adriatic and appear as “‘un échec pour la Triple En- 
tente” (VI, 472), and that “‘dans I’état d’effervescence ot est l’opinion russe, 
on peut se demander si la paix générale ne serait pas mise en péril” (VI, 483). 

In the five months covered by these volumes, the Great Powers had to 
deal with the making of peace between the Balkan states and Turkey, the 
frontiers of Albania—Scutari in the north and Epirus in the south—the quar- 
rel of the Balkan allies, the Treaty of Bucharest, and the recovery of Adri- 
anople by the Turks. French policy, firmly directed by Stéphen Pichon, 
worked in the closest co-operation with Great Britain and sought to maintain 
the concert of Europe, especially when Russia talked of naval demonstra- 
tions at Constantinople (VI, 127, 217, VII, 410, 446, 466). When Russian 
opinion showed nervousness over a possible Austrian or joint Austro-Italian 
action after the fall of Scutari, Pichon readily accepted the argument of Sir 
Edward Grey and Paul Cambon, the French member of the Conference of 
Ambassadors, that the decision of Europe awarding Scutari to Albania must 
be enforced; by skilfully playing for time, Grey and Cambon managed to 
stave off action until King Nicholas of Montenegro yielded. On the question 
of Epirus, France strongly supported the claims of Greece, as well as the lat- 
ter’s ambitions to obtain the Aegean islands, including those occupied by 
Italy, but accepted the successive compromise proposals put forward by 
Grey, without the question being settled at that time. Pichon was highly 
suspicious of Italian intentions to retain the islands occupied under the 
Treaty of Lausanne, and extracted a promise from the Italian government to 
restore them to Turkey when the treaty had been executed (VII, 151). The 
French support of Greece was dictated by the fear that German influence 
(William II was the brother-in-law of King Constantine and highly favorable 
to Greek aspirations) might supplant that of France (VI, 56, 165; VII, 373); 
this attitude was maintained even against Russia, who objected vigorously to 
the acquisition of Kavalla by Greece in the Treaty of Bucharest (VII, 517, 
539, 584). 

Apart from this, the French government was very reserved toward the 
Balkan allies, whose rivalries and recriminations were the theme of innumer- 
able reports from the several capitals. It consistently refused to take sides in 
the quarrels and urged all to make concessions, for it desired to see the Balkan 
alliance maintained. If there was no doubt that Bulgaria was “‘particuliére- 
ment intransigeant”’ (VII, 84), the French minister in Bucharest was several 
times reprimanded for too much zeal in trying to align Rumania with Greece 
and Serbia (VII, 73, 267, 364), and a Russian request that France should fi- 
nance the Rumanian intervention was roundly refused (VII, 280, 288). ‘“‘Pour 
des motifs de politique générale,” said Pichon, “‘le Gouvernement de la Ré- 
publique entend rester aussi neutre que possible entre les belligérents” (VII, 
492). In this spirit the frequent and frantic appeals from Bulgaria for inter- 
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vention were systematically ignored (VII, 299, 322, 340, 356, 380, 430, 439, 
525, 531, 537). The reports of the French minister in Sofia, who manifested a 
certain sympathy for Bulgaria, throw a lurid light on the stubbornness and 
blindness of Danev, the president of the sobranye, who, in contrast with the 
conciliatory premier, Geshov, would make no concessions to anybody (VI, 
352, 394, 395, 564; VII, 79, 126, 231). But it was General Savov, who, in spite 
of Danev’s assurance that Bulgaria would not attack Serbia (VII, 169), pre- 
pared the treacherous blow of June 29 which proved his country’s undoing 
(VII, 471). Russian policy toward the disputants was curiously indecisive. 
Favoring first Bulgaria (VI, 216, 361) and then Serbia (VII, 1), and later hesi- 
tating between the two until Bulgaria tried to deliver an ultimatum (VII, 190, 
209), it lost the confidence of both (VI, 455; VII, 128). Sazonov tried to get 
out of his dilemma by proposing that the Triple Entente should arbitrate, but 
Grey would not hear of this (VI, 631, 653; VII, 69). In the end a certain relief 
was manifest at being able “‘de substituer le jugement de Dieu au malencon- 
treux arbitrage du Tsar” (VII, 258). 

The French were deeply, if not chiefly, interested in the economic conse- 
quences of the Balkan struggle. As the chief creditor of the Ottoman Empire 
they would not hear of an indemnity to the Balkan states in spite of Russian 
pleadings; when the Porte requested an advance of funds, they drove a hard 
bargain (VI, 144; VII, 119, 156, 327) involving large political and economic 
concessions; and they refused to impose a financial boycott, as desired by 
Russia, in order to get the Turks out of Adrianople (VII, 434, 449, 480). Ne- 
gotiations between Great Britain and Germany over the Bagdad railway 
caused France much concern (VI, 646), for the Germans were trying to force 
the French out on disadvantageous terms (VII, 246, 275, 302); great pressure 
was accordingly brought to bear on England not to conclude an agreement 
with Germany until France had also come to terms (VII, 247, 294, 308, 435). 
There were also difficulties with Russia, who, while willing for her ally to 
build railways in Anatolia, wished to reserve certain lines for herself; finally 
Sazonov gave way (VII, 120, 138, 186, 197) after the French accused Izvolsky 
of causing trouble (VII, 461, 538, 551). 

Still another problem was presented by Armenia. At Turkish request, the 
British government agreed to send some officers to Asia Minor in order to im- 
prove the local administration (VI, 568), largely to prevent the Porte from 
appealing to Germany (VII, 227). But the Russians were greatly annoyed 
(VI, 581, 599) and proposed that the Entente ambassadors at Constantinople 
should prepare a program of reforms for Armenia (VI, 619). England and 
France, however, insisted that all the powers must participate (VII, 7), and 
objected to the Russian plan for making Armenia an autonomous province 
(VII, 176, 185, 268, 331). As the Turkish counter-proposal was supported by 
the Triple Alliance (VII, 232, 298), little progress was made. 

In spite of differences over Near Eastern affairs, France and Russia con- 
tinued to prepare for all eventualities. The tsar and his ministers gave assur- 
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ances that Russia would carry out the military measures desired by France 
(VI, 59, 68), and by August plans for the necessary strategic railways had been 
made; “‘le Gouvernement peut se convaincre,” reported Delcassé, ‘‘qu’il n’a 
pas été perdu de temps” (VII, 521). During the summer negotiations were 
begun for a loan which would permit the Russian government to build the 
lines and to buy needed military equipment (VII, 134, 309, 437, 523). The 
Russians also undertook to increase their army by 345,000 men (VII, 216). 
These were vital matters to the French because a long series of reports from 
the military attaché in Berlin revealed the full implications for France of the 
new German army law: ‘“‘En un mot, elle [l’Allemagne] paraft croire a la 
nécessité d’étre préte a faire, dés 1914, une guerre vigoureuse” (VI, 185), and 
France should not count on the Socialists making an effective opposition (VII, 
423). In the opinion of the ambassador at Berlin, the question was not 
whether Germany did or did not desire war. ‘“‘L’Allemagne ne se place dans 
cette alternative: elle veut étre préte 4 tout événement et avoir au moins une 
telle force que sa supériorité incontestable lui permitte d’imposer sa volonté” 
(VI, 121). He suggested that France would be wise not to set herself against 
German expansion everywhere (VII, 317). The famous report of Ludendorff 
of 1912, published in the Yellow Book of 1914, was communicated to the 
British and Russian governments (VI, 210). Progress was made in working 
out the details of the naval agreements with England (VI, 198); the French 
were, however, somewhat disturbed when the British withdrew some ships 
from the Mediterranean for maneuvers without consulting them, and asked 
that this action should not be repeated (VII, 344, 506). The most interesting 
revelation is that in March, 1913, Alfonso XIII of Spain said: ‘‘Vous pouvez 
ne rien laisser du cété des Pyrénées ... vous avez besoin de toutes vos forces 
pour faire face autre part” (VI, 50), and in July suggested that the French 
troops in Algeria might be transported to Europe through the Spanish port 


of Carthagena (VII, 416). 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
University of Chicago 





The origins of the International Labor Organization. Edited by James T. Suor- 
WELL. Vol. I, History; Vol. I, Documents. (‘“The Paris Peace Conference. 
History and documents.” Edited by James Brown Scort.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. 497+592. $10.00. 

These two large volumes are the most scientific editing of documents that 
has come under the reviewer's observation. There is everything the most 
erudite scholar could desire—the historical background of the documents 
themselves, accurate and detailed footnotes, appendixes, and a scholarly in- 
dex. The volumes are intended to be the definitive résumé of the historical 
background of the International Labor Organization, and, as such, are the 
most important contribution yet published upon Part XIII of the Paris 
Treaty. Mr. Shotwell, as editor-in-chief, had the assistance of a highly quali- 
fied corps of collaborators and contributors. 
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The essays of Volume I which deal with the historical background and 
evolution of the International Labor Organization are all written by experts, 
many of whom not only had a part in the drafting of the labor clauses of the 
peace treaty but also had participated before the war in other international 
labor conferences. In his discussion of “‘American co-operation,” Mr. Lind- 
say says regarding the influence and character of Mr. Shotwell’s work: 

I can not refrain from remarking that the Commission and the American delegates 
were equally fortunate in having the services of a social historian familiar with both the 
American and European points of view and therefore able to act as a benevolent neutral. 
I doubt whether any expert, however competent as an economist or international 
lawyer, without the social sense and perspective of the social historian, would have se- 
cured the acceptance of the obvious formula for bridging over the differences in funda- 
mental attitudes which threatened to disrupt the Commission [I, 339]. 


These essays have the obvious limitation of having been written by authors 
who themselves had a part in the work they describe. On the other hand, they 
furnish an accurate portrayal of the drafting of the documents themselves. 
Mr. Shotwell in his introduction to Volume I shows that the purpose of this 
publication is a defense of the International Labor Organization. If the state- 
ment of Emile Vandervelde is true that “politics is the science of possibilities,” 
then the creation of the International Labor Organization is an example of the 
highest type of statesmanship. Mr. Shotwell, furthermore, claims that the 
establishment of the Organization and its subsequent work developed a tech- 
nique that will be necessary to bring to a successful completion any kind of 
international co-operation. 

Mr. Ernest Mahaim in his historical survey shows how, from the very first 
attempts at international labor legislation, competition between producers in 
different countries prevented domestic legislation and necessitated interna- 
tional legislation. He is apparently mistaken in giving February 5, 1890, as 
the date upon which William II ordered Bismarck to send out invitations for 
the Berlin Conference (I, 6), as in the appendixes to this volume February 4, 
1890 (I, 469-70) is given as the date on which the emperor issued the re- 
scripts and February 8 as the date on which the invitations were sent (I, 22). 
Is it not rather too strong a statement for Mr. Mahaim to make that Bismarck 
was opposed not only to the Berlin Conference but also “‘to all measures for 
the protection of the workers with the exception of social insurance”’ (I, 6), 
when Mr. Shotwell shows (I, 21, n. 5) that Bismarck, as early as January 15, 
1885, in a Reichstag speech regarding labor legislation, “‘stated that in his 
opinion such could only be carried out if Germany were to make an agreement 

. . establishing an international organization concerning hours and wages 
of labor’? Both Mr. Mahaim and Sir Malcolm Delevingne, however, bring 
out the fact that one of the chief reasons for the dismissal of Bismarck was his 
opposition to the calling of the Berlin Conference (I, 6, and 22, n. 8). 

Part IV of Volume I discusses in detail the preliminaries of the Peace Con- 
ference and describes the French, the American, and the British preparations. 
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The French and the British discussed the plans to be adopted, and the British 
were divided into two groups: (1) those who favored incorporation of labor 
clauses into the peace treaty, and were dominated mainly by political aims and 
the hope to obtain the support of organized labor; (2) those who realized that 
making certain labor demands a part of the peace treaty would result in in- 
dustrial competition and opposition by each country to domestic interference. 

One of the most informing essays is that of Mr. Ewald Kuttig regarding 
German preparations and proposals. In Germany from the very first years 
of the war keen interest was taken not only by socialists and trade-unionists 
but also by the government and groups of social reformers in the promotion of 
social and labor legislation. The German Committee for Social Reform, the 
German Committee for International Social Insurance, and the German Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions in the later years of the war drafted measures for the 
protection of the life, health, and morals of workers; for social insurance of all 
kinds; and for the limitation of hours, not only for women, young persons and 
children, but also for men engaged in hazardous industrial occupations. In 
December, 1918, a commission was appointed by the German government to 
make a draft of labor provisions for incorporation in the peace treaty. This 
government had in mind the holding of regular international labor conferences 
at least once in five years. 

The part that such labor and socialist leaders as Samuel Gompers in the 
United States, George N. Barnes of Great Britain, Emile Vandervelde of 
Belgium, and Léon Jouhaux of France played in influencing the adoption of 
the labor clauses in the peace treaty is clearly indicated. Mr. Gompers was 
won over from “‘voluntarism” and non-participation of labor to active advo- 
cacy of the International Labor Organization. Mr. Barnes kept Lloyd George 
informed of the work of the commission. M. Vandervelde influenced greatly 
the acceptance by European socialists of an instrument mainly the work of 
non-socialists. M. Jouhaux’s relations to Clemenceau were, in many ways, 
similar to those of Lassalle to Bismarck. “It was his political influence and 
sagacity that secured for the Organization the support of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, without which it is evident that the Organiza- 
tion would not have achieved its present prestige and utility” (I, 282). 

The essay of Samuel McCune Lindsay gives a historical summary of Ameri- 
can social and labor legislation since the American Civil War and shows why 
this country has been backward in social legislation in comparison with Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. This essay and the documents in Volume II on 
labor conditions in the United States have very little, if any, bearing upon in- 
ternational labor organization. The reviewer can readily understand why this 
material has been included and believes that it would have been more apropos 
to have included documents dealing with the international labor conferences 
since the Washington conference of November, 1918. 


GILBERT GIpDINGS BENJAMIN 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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This volume is a welcome compilation of a large amount of miscellaneous factual 
material connected with European expansion. Developments from 1179 to 1498 are 
given in one chronological table. Thereafter the material is divided geographically into 
four regions, under each of which a year-by-year enumeration of events is given. The 
volume would be more useful for reference if less inclusive classifications had been 
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A bibliographical introduction to nationalism. By Korret S. Pinson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 71. 


This critical bibliography will disappoint the student of nationalism in his own 
corner of the field and will earn his gratitude as to the other areas. The organization is 
the most convenient one possible, although the reviewer would suggest an additional 
section for source collections such as those of the series of volumes on the Deutscher 
Staatsgedanke. The reviewer would also like to see the section on “Nationalism and 
economic affairs” greatly expanded by the inclusion of works like Kehr’s Schlacht- 


flottenbau und Parteipolitik, 1894-1901 (Berlin, 1930). While the editor’s criteria of 


selection are to be approved, it is to be regretted that he limited his choices to works 
in English, German, and French: Spanish and Italian at least should offer no obstacles to 
one versed in French. The editor and publisher promise to bring out a revised edition 
about every five years and “‘would gladly welcome communications from students and 
authors concerned with the problem of nationalism regarding their publications.” It 
is to be hoped that this request will receive a full response. 


Eucene N. ANDERSON 
Histoire des universités frangaises et étrangéres. By StepHEeN Irsay. Vol. II. Paris: 
Picard, 1935. Fr. 55. 
A short history of modern Europe. By T. W. Riker. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 
890. $3.50. 
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The Jews in American life. Edited by Racnet Davis-Dvusoris and Emma ScHWEPPE. 

New York: Nelson, 1935. Pp. 130. $1.00. 

This is an avowedly propagandist volume, the first of a series intended to teach 
young people “the background and the strengths” of the minority groups in the United 
States. Though more a list of outstanding Jews in several categories of endeavor than 
a history, a number of its pages are devoted to the European origins of the three prin- 
cipal waves of Jewish immigration to this country. 

Modern buried-treasure hunters. By Harotp T. Witkins. New York: Dutton, 1935. 

Pp. 293. $3.00. 
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Karl V. Edited by Jonannes Kt'un. Stuttgart: Perthes, 1935. Pp. 970. Rm. 64. 
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The title indicates the theme: the development of Pitt’s policy toward revolutionary 
France. A sketch of Pitt’s early career, his first essays in politics and prime ministership, 
explains and justifies the great confidence reposed in him by the nation. Pitt’s objects 
were the encouragement of commerce and the nursing of the revenue, and these guided 
his policy toward the French Revolution. Viewing that movement only as it affected 
the prosperity of his country, he kept the strictest neutrality and repulsed overtures 
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from the continental coalition of 1792. The advances of the French into Belgium, how- 
ever, the threat to Holland, and the propaganda decrees raised difficulties between Great 
Britain and France. Pitt made every effort to obtain an understanding but failed be- 
cause of the incredible folly of the Convention and the Girondin ministry. He even 
refused to join in the Spanish attempt to save Louis XVI lest thereby he irritate the 
French. The root of the trouble was the view held by Chauvelin that a revolution was 
imminent in England and that Pitt was negligible. Hence the ambassador and Lebrun 
took an imperious and contemptuous tone which made negotiation impossible. Then 
came the much more reasonable Maret. Pitt welcomed him and would have continued 
discussions with him had not the Convention broken them off by a declaration of war. 

Pitt comes out completely clear, which is what patriotic Englishmen have all along 
believed and will be grateful to see demonstrated. It is the French who need enlighten- 
ment and to them the book is addressed. Mr. Stoker’s work illustrates the current con- 
servative trend in the study of the Revolution. Girondin bellicosity was responsible for 
the war of 1792, Girondin intransigeance for bringing into it Britain and Spain. Any 
suggestion of common sense in foreign policy was repulsed; the revolutionary chiefs 
“were ready to accept the most false and stupid news provided it was in accord with 
their preconceived opinions.”” The weakness of the English Jacobins is well brought 
out. Errors in the book are negligible; one may mention only that Brissot’s “resolute 
anti-royalism”’ weakened considerably in the winter of 1791-92. It is rather strange to 
see Dr. Price and proceedings at the Jacobins cited via Mathiez when the primary 
sources are so easily available. Many quotations given in full might have been sum- 
marized; and secondary sources could have been better utilized. Nevertheless the book, 
a doctoral thesis, is an excellent piece of work. 


W. B. Kerr 


Fifty years of international socialism. By M. Beer. London: Allen & Unwin, 1935. Pp. 
239. 6s. 

Diaghileff: his artistic and private life. By ArNotD Haske.v in collaboration with 
Wa teR Novve.t. London: Gollancz, 1935. Pp. 380. 12s. 6d. 
Documents on international affairs 1934. Edited by Joan W. Wueeier-BenNetT and 
STEPHEN Heap. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 546. $10.00. 
Catholicism, Protestantism and capitalism. By AmitorE Fanrant. London: Sheed & 
Ward, 1935. Pp. 224. 6s. 

Religion and the modern state. By CurtstopHer Dawson. London: Sheed & Ward, 
1935. Pp. 176. 6s. 

At the cross roads of history. By F. A. Riptey. London: Wishart Books, 1935. 6s. 


The author believes that mankind faces a choice between the age of plenty and 
war, Fascism and barbarism. 


Survey of international affairs 1933. By AnNotp J. ToynBeExs, director of studies in the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, research professor of international history 
in the University of London, assisted by V. M. Boutter. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. 636. $8.00. 


“By comparison with the relatively uneventful year of 1932, the year 1933 was 
reminiscent of 1931; and, while it did not produce quite so shattering an effect on human 
nerves and imaginations as the annus terribilis, this was no doubt partly through the 
effect of familiarity.”” The American bank crisis of 1933 had been preceded by the crash 
of the pound sterling in 1931; and the Nazi revolution in Germany, by the Japanese 
explosion of 1931. Yet the United States and Germany occupy the leading rdles in this 
volume, because their policies determined the fate of the Economic and Disarmament 
Conferences, respectively, and the internal history of both countries is quite properly 
set forth in much more detail than is customary in the Survey. Mr. Toynbee’s con- 
clusion is that, “‘as so often before, the so-called paradoxes of Christianity were proved 
to be truisms, while the children of this world were numbered once again among ‘the 
silly people who do not even know their own silly business.’ ”’ As usual, his introductory 
chapter provides a brilliant synthesis of the world-situation as seen by a liberal deeply 
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y imbued with the classical tradition. Latin-American affairs are brought up to date from 
i 1930; the problem of the Philippines is treated for the first time since 1926; Cuban 
4 affairs are surveyed for the first time, the inquiry looking back as far as 1898. The sec- 
tion of the Far East is by a new hand, Mr. G. E. Hubbard; and it is interesting to note 
that the recognition of the U.S.S.R. by the United States is attributed primarily to the 
situation in the Far East, although “for obvious diplomatic reasons, arising out of the 
delicacy of the relations between the United States and Japan, the American government 
£ were content to allow the commercial motive to loom largest on the American side.” ) 





ft PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


The Bismarckian policy of conciliation with France, 1875-85. By Peart Borine 
MircHetu. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Pp. 230. $2.50. 
This survey of Franco-German relations from 1875 to 1885 is based largely on Die 

grosse Politik and the Documents diplomatiques frangais. Memoirs, newspapers, and 

periodicals, especially La nouvelle revue, have also been used. The author’s study does } 
not modify in essentials the interpretation made by other scholars of the last decade. 

The book is marred by carelessness—Rachfahl is always “‘Rachfal,’’ and Odo Russell, 

“Lord Russell’’—and by faulty translations. To translate “faire des niches au gouverne- 

ment anglais” as ‘‘making niches for the British” is merely to make a hash of the mean- 

ing (p. 155, n.), but another mistranslation on the preceding page allows the author to 
suggest that the German government envisaged the return of Lorraine to France under 
certain circumstances. 
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The great powers and the Congo Conference in the years 1884 and 1885. By Howarp E. 
YARNALL. Gottingen: Louis Hifer, 1935. Pp. 86. 


This monograph is an able analysis of the colonial diplomacy of the great powers 
before and during the Conference of Berlin. It utilizes for the first time the relevant 
4 French documents recently published. These add little to what has already been re- 

vealed in the German documents, but they serve to drive home the truth that the 
Franco-German rapprochement of 1884 was beclouded by mutual distrust, and de- 

pendent upon a circumscribed area of common interest. The bibliography has several } 
serious omissions, notably the Portuguese Negocios externos. Documentos apresentados 
as Cortes na sessdo legislativa de 1884. Questio do Zaire I e II. 1884 e 1885, and the 
illuminating Mémoires of Emile Banning. The proportioning of the study seems ques- 
tionable, fully one half being devoted to background. More synthesis by the author and 
i less analysis of individual documents would have improved the balance and added 
2 clarity and interest. The author makes a mistake in confusing the International Afri- 
can Association and the International Association of the Congo. These two organisms 
were absolutely distinct. He is also mistaken in saying the General Act of the Conference 
neutralized the “commercial basin” of the Congo. It decreed merely a facultative 
neutralization. An involved style and faulty proofreading mar a work otherwise to 
be commended for a painstaking and impartial exposition of international rivalry. 
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Die deutsch-englische Wirtschaftsrivalitat. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutsch-englischen | 
Beziehungen 1897-1907. By ANGELIKA Banze. (“Historische Studien,” No. 274.) 
Berlin: Ebering, 1935. Pp. 105. Rm. 4.20. 

The turning point. Three critical years, 1904-06. By Maurice Pa.fto.ocue. Trans- 
lated from the French by F. Apptesy Hott. London: Hutchinson, 1935. 18s. 
Englands Haltung in der bosnischen Annexionskrise. By Inco Buriscu. Halle: Aka- 

demie Verlag, 1935. Pp. 76. Rm. 3.20. 

Die deutschen Kriegserkliérungen von 1914. By Ernst Hemmer. (“Beitriige zur Ge- 

schichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,”’ Vol. XXV.) Stuttgart: 

Kohlhammer, 1935. Pp. 133. Rm. 5.40. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


Die chemische Waffe im Weltkrieg und—jetzt. By Utrich Mttier-Kiev. Berlin: Ver- 
lag Chemie, 1935. Pp. 168. Rm. 5.50. 

International socialism and the World War. By Mere Farnsop. (“Harvard political 
studies.”) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 238. $2.50. 

British propaganda at home and in the United States from 1914 to 1917. By DuaNE 
Squires. (“Harvard historical monographs,” No. 6.) Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Pp. 113. $1.00. 


This monograph by Dr. Squires helpfully handles a circumscribed aspect of British 
official propaganda during the World War. Attention is confined to books and pam- 
phlets issued by Wellington House and distributed in the United Kingdom and the 
United States prior to the entry of the United States into the Great War. The appendix 
is a checklist of books and pamphlets circulated in the United States during this period. 
Dr. Squires gives a clear account of British official propaganda organization in gen- 
eral, and of the special branch devoted to the United States. The chief themes are 
summarized, and emphasis is quite properly laid upon the adroit use of native Ameri- 
cans, of the personal touch, and of secrecy. 

Harovp D. Lassweuu 


La guerre navale en Méditerranée, 1914-1918. By Vice Apmtrat C. V. Ussorne. 
(“Bibliothéque d’histoire politique, militaire et navale.”) Paris: Nouvelle revue 
critique, 1935. Pp. 296. Fr. 20. 

La guerre de mouvement. By GiNERAL H. Couin. (“Mémoires, études et documents 
pour servir a l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.”) Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 224. Fr. 18. 

The campaign of the Marne, 1914. By Seweitt Tync. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1935. Pp. 413. $3.75. 

This work is for several reasons a distinguished piece of historical writing. The 
author has conscientiously followed his texts. He has eschewed subjective observation 
to a marked degree. He has collated the official war histories of England, France, and 
Germany, supplementing them by such views as he could glean from the memoirs of 
leaders and from conferences with members of the United States War College. The 
fundamental point of view adopted throughout the narrative is that of the chiefs of 
staff of the contending armies. Mr. Tyng presents the strategic and tactical features as 
they appeared to the generals during the first six weeks of hostilities. Extensive use is 
made of army orders both to reveal actual appreciation of a given situation and to 
indicate the many erroneous attitudes held by the different general headquarters. The 
more important of these directives are given in full in chronological order in an appendix. 

Much of the sting of the attacks made on Joffre’s competence as the French chief of 
staff by Lanrezac, Sarrail, and Gallieni is drawn by Mr. Tyng’s careful examination of the 
official record. While it is true, as charged by Lanrezac, that the French general head- 
quarters did not realize the width or strength of the German right wing moving through 
Belgium, the commander of the French Fifth Army, when called upon himself to parry 
the blow that he had predicted, was far more hesitant than his chief, whom he had so 
freely censured. The alleged order to evacuate Verdun is found, on reference to official 
sources, to be a dispute between Sarrail, who desired to keep in touch with Verdun 
despite the presence on his left of several intact German armies that menaced the French 
Third and Fourth armies, and Joffre, who ordered him to break contact with Verdun 
if the need arose and to concentrate on the mobile enemy. It should be remarked that 
Verdun was not seriously threatened and could in any event have held out against a 
superior force for a long time without external support. Of the same tenuous texture 
was the story that Gallieni initiated the Battle of the Marne over the telephone. The 
general directive of Joffre on August 25 and the memorandum of Franchet d’Esperey to 
the French general headquarters on September 4 show that Joffre had already planned 
an Allied riposie. All this serves to dispel much of the unwarranted disparagement of 
Joffre made current in France by disgruntled army commanders and political opponents 
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and repeated in America and England by the able but frequently too facile pen of 
Liddell Hart. If the French general headquarters did not grasp the scope of the German 
invasion, embraced a false doctrine in the offensive a outrance, and showed little ap- 
preciation of matériel, Mr. Tyng reveals that equally grave mistakes were made by the 
British and German staffs in the crucial days leading up to the Battle of the Marne. 
Merepitu GILpaTRICcK 


Le mont Kemmel (1914-1918). By Carr. Gustave Goks. (““Mémoires, études et docu- 
ments pour servir a l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 256. 
Fr. 18. 

Les légendes de la grande guerre. By GENERAL H. Morpacg. Paris: Flammarion, 1935. 
Pp. 252. Fr. 12. 

Les horreurs de la guerre. Paris: Crapouillot, 1935. Fr. 10. 

Seven pillars of wisdom. A triumph. By T. E. Lawrence. London: Cape, 1935. Pp. 
672. 30s. 

Moltke und Conrad. Die Heerfiihrung des Generalobersten von Moltke und des Generals 
der Infanterie Freiherr von Conrad im Sommer 1914. By Konrap Leppa. (‘‘Beitriige 
zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,’”’ Vol. XXVI.) 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1935. Pp. 56. Rm. 2.70. 

Dans la tourmente. Avec les Belges pendant la guerre mondiale (septembre 1914—décembre 
1915). By Martue Scuwanper. Translated into French by James Jaquet. Paris: 
Attinger, 1935. Pp. 179. Fr. 3.50. 

Secrets of the white lady. By Capt. Henry Lanpau. New York: Putnam’s, 1935. $3.00. 
The British intelligence service in Belgium. 

Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya v epokhu imperializma. Dokumenty iz arkhivov tsarskogo i 
vremennogo pravitelstv, 1878-1917 gg. [International relations in the epoch of im- 
perialism. Documents from the archives of the tsarist and provisional governments, 
1878-1917]. Edited by M. N. Pokrovsky. Ser. 3, 1914-1917 gg. [1914-17]. Vol. 
VI, Part 2, 5 avrgusta 1914 g.—13 yanvarya 1915 g. [August 5, 1914—January 13, 
1915]. Edited by A. A. Popov. Moscow: Pechatny dvor, 1935. Pp. 388. 8r. 

Die internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. Dokumente aus den 
Archiven der zarischen und der provisorischen Regierung. Edited by M. N. Poxk- 
rOvsKY. Official German translation edited by Orro Horrzscu. Ser. 2, Vom Kriegs- 
ausbruch bis zum Herbst 1915. Vol. VII, Part 1, 14. Januar bis 23. Médrz 1915; Part 
2, 24. Marz bis 23. Mai 1915. Berlin: Hobbing, 1935. Pp. 427+843. Rm. 42 each. 

L’ultima guerra del! Austria-Ungheria 1914-18. Translated by GENERAL A. BoLuatti. 
Vol. II, L’anno di guerra 1915 fino alla fine dell’ estate. (“*Archivio storico austriaco.”’) 
Rome: Libreria dello stato, 1935. Pp. 580. L. 80. 

Guerra e vittoria d'Italia (1915-1918). By A. Bronzvo.o. Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 
1935. Pp. 301. L. 7. 

Diario di guerra. By Leonia Bissoxati. Turin: Giulio Einaudi, 1935. Pp. 139. L. 12. 

Italia mia! Ricordi della guerra vittoriosa. By G. Grammatica. Turin: Paravia, 1935. 
Pp. 133. L. 5.50. 

Le Guardie Gialle al fronte. By G1AN GABRIELE MontreELLA. Bologna: Cappelli, 1934. 
Pp. 265. L. 10. 

Monte Asolone. Kampf um einen Berg. By Orro Ga.uian. (“Die Koehler-Reihe.”’) 
Leipzig: Koehler, 1935. Pp. 253. Rm. 2.85. 

Dal S. Michele a Vittorio Veneto con il 37° artiglieria. By C. Zaprevui. Foligno: Sbrozzi, 
1935. Pp. 152. L. 6. 
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Dalla Bainsizza al Piave al commando del 14° gruppo cannoni da 105. Diario di guerra 
d’un combattente. By C. Romano. Rome: Ministero della guerra, 1935. Pp. 148. 
L. 5. 

Geschichte des Landwehrkorps im Weltkriege 1914/1918. By Witnetm Heye. Vol. I, 
Das Landwehrkorps im Kriegsjahr 1914. Breslau: Korn, 1935. Pp. 315. Rm. 6.80. 

Das Magdeburgische Jégerbataillon Nr. 4 im Weltkriege 1914-1918. Edited by Ernst 
Neumann. (‘Aus Deutschlands grosser Zeit,” Vol. LXXIII.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 
1935. Pp. 439. Rm. 12. 

Die Lustigen Blétter im Weltkrieg 1914/18. Der publizistische Kampf eines deutschen 
Witzblattes. By Gerp Krouupreirrer. (“Zeitung und Leben,” Vol. XIX.) Munich: 
Institut fiir Zeitungswissenschaft, 1935. Pp. 1138. Rm. 3.50. 

Kampfwagen an die Front. Das Buch vom Kampfwagen (Tank). By WattHer Nenr- 
1NG. Leipzig: Detke, 1935. Pp. 80. Rm. 0.60. 

Vier Jahre an der Ostfront. By Frep GrtpHorn. Zurich: Oprecht & Helbing, 1935. Pp. 
215. 

Séldner in Sibirien. Erlebnisse eines Sudetendeutschen. By Fritz Scowarzer. Breslau: 
Eschenhagen, 1935. Pp. 208. Rm. 3.75. 

Jagd in Flanderns Himmel. Aus den 16 Kampfmonaten des Jagdgeschwaders Freiherr von 
Richthofen. By ¥#3RL Bopenscuatz. Munich: Knorr & Hirth, 1935. Pp. 213. 
Rm. 3.60. 

Confession d’un combattant Lorraine et Artois, 1914-15. By Micneu Missorre. Paris: 
Plon, 1935. Fr. 12. 

Surprise d'une division. Rossignol-Saint-Vincent (22 aotit 1914). By CoLoNEL GRasseEt. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1935. Fr. 20. 

Le drame de Maubeuge. By GéNtRAL CLEMENT-GRANDCOURT. (“Mémoires, études et 
documents pour servir a l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 
224. Fr. 18. 

Souvenirs de captivité et d’évasions (1915-1918). By Rosert d'Harcourt. (“Mé- 
moires, études, et documents pour servir a l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.”’) Paris: 
Payot, 1935. Pp. 272. Fr. 18. 

O. C. Bedfordshire Yeomanry. By Cou. Sipney Prev. Oxford: University Press, 1935. 
6s. 

The Bedfordshire Yeomanry in the Great War. By L. J. C. Sournern. Bedford: War- 
wick & Rush, 1935. 7s. 6d. 

Slouch hat. By Matcotm Burr. London: Allen & Unwin, 1935. 16s. 

Memoirs of life in the Balkans and of the Salonika campaign. 

Tron in the fire. By EpGar Morrow. London: Angus & Robertson, 1934. Pp. 268. 6s. 
An Australian’s memories of Gallipoli and France. 

L’armistice de Versailles. By Louris Maruio. Paris: Domal-Montchrestien, 1935. Fr. 
10. 

Policies and opinions at Paris, 1919. By Grorce Bernarp Nosie. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1935. Pp. 465. $3.50. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Maria Theresia. By Karu Tscuuprix. Amsterdam: De Lange, 1935. Pp. 458. GI. 3.50. 
Vier Frauen und ein Kaiser. By Erwin Wet. (“Das Bergland Buch.”) Graz: Das 
Bergland-Buch, 1935. Pp. 252. Rm. 4.50. 
Emperor Francis I of Austria. 
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Hungary after a thousand years. By Dr. Imre ve Jostka-Herczec. Preface by Count 
Appény1. New York: The author, 1935. Pp. 316. $3.00. 

Bibliographie zur Volkskunde der Donauschwaben. By Hertnricu Réz. Supplement, 
Bibliographie der deutschen Volkskunde im historischen Westungarn (derzeit Westun- 
garn und Burgenland). (“‘Schriftreihe der deutschungarischen Heimatblitter,”’ Vol. 
I). Budapest: Deutschungarische Heimatblitter, 1935. Pp. 156. Rm. 5. 

Kossuth. Die Liebe eines Volkes. By Orto Zarek. Zurich: Bibliothek zeitgenéssischer 
Werke, 1935. Pp. 650. Fr. 10.60. 

Graf Stefan Tisza. Ein Staatsmann und Martyrer. By Gustav Erényt. Leipzig: Tal, 
1935. Pp. 395. Rm. 8.50. 

The memoirs of Count Appényi. By Count ALBert Appényi. New York: Macmillan, 
1935. Pp. 312. $2.50. 

That blue Danube. By Joun D. E. Evans. Foreword by R. W. Seron-Watson. Lon- 
don: Denis Archer, 1935. Pp. 249. 7s. 6d. 

The Hungarian claim for a revision of the Treaty of Trianon. 


T. G. Masaryk. By Zpenex Nesep.y. Vol. III. Prague: Melantrich, 1935. Pp. $21. 
This third volume is a definite proof that Professor Nejedly has written the most 
important biographical study of T. G. Masaryk which has appeared in any language. 
Each new volume brings out previously unknown documents pertaining to the career of 
Masaryk. This volume deals with Masaryk’s arrival in Prague in 1882 and the be- 
ginning of his university activities.. The university circle, where he found himself, as 
well as the general characteristics of the whole period are described with interesting de- 
tail. The nationalistic and patriotic ferment working in Czech society appear in this 
well-reconstructed picture. The volume closes with an account of the struggle about 
certain patriotic documents whose authenticity was denied by Masaryk. His courage 
withstood the furious attacks of rabid patriots who at that time had the ear of public 
opinion. Here is a work which is a real contribution to Czech scholarship. 
Josep S. Roucek 
Gespriiche mit Masaryk, Denker und Staatsmann. By Emm Lupwic. Amsterdam: 
Querido, 1935. Pp. 349. 
FRANCE 
Histoire générale des colonies frangaises. By Grorces BruNEL. Paris: Strauss, 1935. 
Pp. 225. Fr. 25. 
Frankreichs 30 Eroberungskriege. By Hisroricus. Berlin: Internationaler Verlag, 
1935. Pp. 84. Rm. 1.25. 
Auz quatre vents de la Picardie. By FerNanp Cavet. Paris: Renaissance du Livre, 
1935. Fr. 15. 
Le Chancelier Antoine Duprat. By AtBert Buisson. Paris: Hachette, 1935. Fr. 30. 
The life and times of Catherine de’ Medici. By Francis Watson. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1935. Pp. 315. $3.00. 
Trois siécles de Académie francaise. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1935. Pp. 544. Fr. 25. 
Les idées politiques en France au XV IIe siécle. By Henri Séx. Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 
$72. Fr. 30. 
Histoire politique, économique et sociale de la Martinique sous l’ancien régime (1635- 
1789). By C. A. Bansuck. Paris: Riviére, 1935. Pp. 356. Fr. 40. 
Louis XIV et la France. By Cuartes Maurras. Paris: Editions de Cadron, 1935. Fr. 
80. 
Der Flugschriftenkampf gegen Ludwig XIV. zur Zeit des pfilzischen Krieges. By Frrep- 
rich Kuieyser. (“Historische Studien,” Vol. 270.) Berlin: Ebering, 1935. Pp. 175. 
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Botsguilbert, economist of the reign of Louis XIV. By Hazeu Van Dyke Roserts. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 378. $3.50. 
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lectures and newspaper articles, all of which resulted directly from his original research. 
The essays are chiefly concerned with the early history of various boroughs or manors. 
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